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THE CLASSICAL LOSS IN MODERN ENGLISH 
DEMOCRATIC RHETORIC 


KATHARINE STEWART WORTHINGTON 
Teachers College, New York 


Modern English rhetoric is unconsciously classic. Passing 
through the hands of Cicero, Dionysius, Quintilian, and even of the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century rhetoricians, Campbell, Whate- 
ley, and Bain, the rhetorical dogma of Aristotle has reached the 
twentieth-century masters of the art with little change other than 
a shift of emphasis. Suppression or development of different 
phases of rhetoric in different ages has, indeed, resulted from indi- 
vidual interest and local need. That is, at one time, the social, 
legal, and oratorical phases of rhetoric were stressed above the 
philosophical and ethical; again the educational phase was em- 
phasized combined with the technical; and later the philosophical 
and ethical reappeared together with the elemental principles; 
while in the nineteenth century a practical manual came to light 
shorn of its philosophy and of its ethics. This manual was the 
embryo of the modern rhetoric text. All this was but a shift of 
emphasis, while the dogma remained unchanged. Now social 
demands have caused the function of rhetoric to expand. Its 
influence has extended in the effort to answer the increasing calls 
for democratic education. The demand that a modern republic 
furnish a liberal education to every child has laid upon the schools 
the obligation of providing universal training in composition, and 
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has concentrated attention upon the democratic phase of rhetoric. 
In this expansion, however, there has been no evolution of the 
fundamental dogma. 

But during this broadening, although rhetoric has remained 
classic in its outlines, it has lost its classic spirit. This spirit lay 
in the method which brought the individual into such relation to 
his work that oratory, as a pursuit, inspired the student. To the 
Roman student, through this training, were related all human 
interests. By bringing all subject-matter—history, geography, law, 
philosophy—to bear through rhetoric, the tutor enlarged the 
student’s personality by stimulating his desire for expression. 
Through expression, the student trained himself directly for leader- 
ship. Since leadership was his fixed purpose, expression became 
his highest aim. And while this pursuit was followed by only a 
few, to those few it became the business of life. Composition was 
not a task to be completed, but a means to expression in its widest 
sense. 

Today, though composition as one phase of education has been 
extended to the whole democratic society, it has been so separated 
from other parts of education that, in spite of its broadening, its 
separation has brought drudgery and compulsion. The word 
“composition” is synonymous with unpleasant obligation, and the 
life is lost. Composition has been reduced to a small fraction of 
the school routine. It has become a separate department, highly 
organized; has developed in a path parallel with those of other 
departments, but unrelated; and is an enforced requirement. 
Meantime, other subjects, which in Roman days furnished life 
and subject-matter to composition, have today developed into 
complex departments, whose object is the imparting of content 
for the sake of that content. Rather, we need to bring the subject- 
matter of all courses into the student’s composition. In short, the 
rhetoric classroom should become the platform for all departments. 
Then history, law, biology, philosophy, and household economics 
would lend their content to make real the composition of the stu- 
dent, to insure his interest, and to give his work the needed vitality. 
If our highly organized departments worked in conjunction with 
the department of rhetoric, communicated their content for the 
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sake of oratory, held the highest of all aims, that of increasing the 
student’s capacity to live, believed in the possibility of developed 
personality through extended vision, and looked upon their students 
as in training for leadership, they could broaden the student’s 
outlook, could enlarge his grasp on life, and could stimulate 
his ambition. But instead, each department lives apart from 
rhetoric. Rhetoric, standing without subject-matter of its own, 
lacks the united aid of other departments. Modern composition is 
unrelated. 

And this need for related composition in modern training limits 
the possibility of leadership. The student coming forth from the 
modern school with the power of leadership owes this power, not 
to his training, but to his individual ability; while the student 
passing from the Roman school with the power of leadership, owed 
this power, not only to his individual ability, but to his training. 
The Roman method developed leaders. We have replaced the 
Roman aim to train for general leadership by the modern idea of 
preparing for special work. And the result is that the student finds 
himself at the end of schooling partially developed. Modern 
increased specialization has tended to confine the student’s inter- 
est to one field of knowledge at a time. He has studied one subject 
to the exclusion of others. The result has been a process of receiving 
and holding special knowledge rather than of getting a store of 
general information. This concentration has tended to narrow his 
horizon. To the degree of this specialization, the student has 
weakened his broad interest and practice in expression. What 
composing he has done, outside of that i: his special subjects, has 
been unrelated and hence irksome. The student’s disadvantage 
is that he uses only a technical vocabulary and, as a result, lacks 
the power to write in clear, popular English. The modern student, 
told to write a composition, asks, ‘‘ What shall I write about ?” We 
fancy the Roman student saying, “‘I have this subject at heart. 
How can I so express it as to make you feel it?” The Roman’s 
first thought was the interest; his second was the communication 
of that interest. The modern student lacks what Roman training 
inspired—motive. And with the absence of motive, is lacking 
inspiration, and, in the final sense, the power of leadership. 
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In the effort to adjust classical rhetoric to modern English 
democratic needs, the spirit has failed to carry over. The difference 
lies in the modern school. The schools of Greece and Rome fore- 
shadowed an arena; they held as their aim one life-purpose, oratory; 
and they worked toward this through the development of person- 
ality. Today the aim in the democratic school, despite modern 
specialization, is centrifugal; the life-purpose of the student is less 
decided; the call to expression is less general, and lacking inspira- 
tion. Besides, the Roman prepared for leadership through the 
careful development of the whole man. He placed the student on a 
firm physical, intellectual, and moral base. And so it was that the 
message which the Roman had to give became himself. Instead, 
the modern school teaches subjects rather than the student. When 
all has been said and done, the student is still unarmed for moral 
warfare. The modern school does not make its business the stu- 
dent’s all-round development. As it trains in technicalities, it 
works unmindful of the future demands of family, business, and 
social life. But in the whirl of business ambitions the mass of 
school dogma will be swept away. Only the technician and profes- 
sional wage-earner carries technical formulae through life. Even 
by the man who has been the most brilliant student, chemical 
formulae will soon be misstated, and sines, cosines, tangents and 
cotangents will be confused. In life the chemical laboratory is 
replaced by the practical business office; the gymnasium trapeze 
is discarded for the world-champion baseball diamond; and the 
half-serious activity of the cookery classroom lengthens into the 
unbroken strain of the family kitchen. And what if the school has 
disregarded character development ? 

Nevertheless, what was offered the undemocratic Roman can 
today be given to the most democratic child of any birth. The 
opportunity of the favored Roman can be made the birthright of 
the American citizen. The Roman motive for expression, the mo- 
tive that knit a close relation between other subjects and rhetoric, 
can be made the motive of the western world. The meaning of 
oratory in classic rhetoric must be translated into modern terms 
and adjusted to modern needs. The oratorship of modern rhetoric 
must be discovered. 
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In our new civic life the world oratory suffers distinct modernity 
in connotation. By training for oratory we mean practice in 
studied and extempore speaking, in which the personally gifted 
win out through eloquent and persuasive speech. In contrast to 
the Roman significance we limit the scope. We emphasize the 
personal talent and the practice. Rather, the Roman meant the 
power of effective appeal through a well-developed body, a mind 
carefully trained to moral and intellectual acuteness, a personality 
stimulated and strengthened, a man impelling respect, and well- 
informed. The emphasis was upon training which created a spirit 
of leadership. Today we do not need so much to develop the 
modern type of orator, nor yet to enact an entire reproduction of 
the classic orator. Instead, we need to catch the spirit which 
underlay the classic training, and to apply this spirit not only to a 
select social class, but to the rank and file in modern education. 
We need to draw from the schools and colleges leaders moved by 
the same spirit which inspired the classic orator. All phases of 
social and business life are in need of organizers, men and women 
able to lead others, to understand the constituency of a community, 


to speak with effectiveness to even the smallest gathering. We do 
not need the toga-clad orator remote from the masses, nor yet the 
“‘silver-tongued ’’politician, but the everyday student, possessed 
of poise, personality, and insight, together with the power of clear 
effective speech. Such is the ancient classic spirit needed to 
motivate modern rhetoric. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL CONTENT OF LITERATURE!’ 


STANLEY P. CHASE 
Union College, Schenectady, New York 


It is superfluous, in such a gathering as this, to remark that a 
division of the subject under such headings as “technique,” ‘‘emo- 
tional content,” and “intellectual content” is only a formal 
division, adopted for reasons of convenience. I need not remind 
you that form, emotion, idea, are no more separable elements in 
any literary or artistic production than memory, imagination, and 
will are in the human personality; and that, if we separate them for 
purposes of discussion, it is with a clear recognition of their inter- 
penetration and indissolubility in actual experience. But, to take 
an example from another field, in viewing a stretch of country one 
may dwell on the features of geological significance—river-valleys 
and terraces and lake-basins—or again on its adaptability to human 
settlement and industry, or, if one choose, on the purely pictorial 
features which catch and hold the eye. We know that the whirr of 
the mill-wheels along the river, the anchoring of the ships in the 
harbor, the movements of commerce and of travel, all have a con- 
nection with vast natural processes, that in turn the marks of human 
habitation and industry are often sources of the purest charm; yet 
it is possible to separate these elements of landscape, to look at a 
scene with the point of view, successively, of the geologist, the 
economist, and the artist. Just so, in reflecting upon literature, it 
is possible, and frequently desirable, to disengage and isolate such 
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aspects of it as are represented by these terms “technique,” “‘emo- 
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tional content,” “intellectual content.” 
Offhand, I suppose we should say that any piece of writing has 
intellectual content if there have gone into the making of it the 


* A paper read at the College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States, 
in Philadelphia, November 27, 1915. The general subject of discussion was “‘What 
Phases of English Literature Can and Shall Be Taught in College Courses?’ This 
subject was subdivided as follows: (1) “The Literary Background of the Student”; 
(2) “Technique in Literature—Form and Structure”’; (3) “‘ Aesthetic Values in Litera- 
ture—Emotional Content”; (4) ‘“Ideas—The Intellectual Content of Literature.” 
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characteristically intellectual processes of classification, induction 
and deduction, hypothesis and verification, analysis and synthesis. 
I would not, of course, reduce the entire operations of the mind to 
the level of merely syllogistic reasoning, nor fail to recognize the 
importance of that higher “sagacity’”’ which, in the words of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘does not wait for the slow process of deduction, 
but goes at once, by what appears a kind of intuition, to the con- 
clusion.” Still, whether it be through dialectic or by a seeming 
intuition, I think we shall agree in calling “intellectual” only 
that in which there is felt a movement of the mind from the parts 
to the whole, or vice versa; an effort to comprehend some phe- 
nomenon by disclosing its structure or by relating it to a larger 
series in which it stands. And it will be generally admitted, 
unless one is willing hopelessly to confuse terms, that there are 
literary productions of high excellence in which this intellectual 
element, if not negligible, is plainly subordinate. Among poems, 
such are Byron’s ‘“ Mazeppa,” Keats’s “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” Burns’s “My Luve’s Like a Red, Red Rose,” Heywoods’ 
“Pack, Clouds, Away,” and how many more exquisite lyrics? 
Among novels, such are Captain Singleton and Treasure Island; 
among dramas, Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Shoemakers’ 
Holiday. Is it uncommon, indeed, to meet a man who can tell a 
capital story (surely an estimable literary gift) and yet whose 
processes of thought are most elementary? If one sets over against 
the works I have mentioned as relatively lacking in intellectual 
content, such poems as Donne’s sonnet “Death” or Tennyson’s 
“Higher Pantheism,” such dramas as Hamlet or Ghosts, such tales 
as Candide or Rasselas, such novels as The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
or Robert Elsmere—whatever the value of the ideas contained— 
one will recognize in them the predominance of an intellectual 
intention, and will grasp with sufficient clearness the distinction I 
aim to draw. 

But here I am confronted with a difficulty. If we mean by 
‘intellectual content” merely that element which has resulted from 
the processes of the reasoning faculty, surely one of the most 
intellectual pieces of English literature is Poe’s story “The Gold 
Bug.” Here the interest is almost exclusively in the operations of 
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the mind; yet I think ‘‘The Gold Bug”’ scarcely answers to our 
notion of intellectual writing. Is it not because the reasoning 
employed leads to nothing outside the story itself, the goal of the 
intellectual effort being reached, as in an algebraic exercise, when 
the specific problem is solved ?—because the mind is neither thrown 
back upon any enveloping conditions of life, of which this is a 
representative part, nor carried forward to any probable conse- 
quences? The performance seems to me comparable to some 
intricate physical exercise, demanding suppleness and control, 
but leading to no useful employment in the world of action. Surely 
an “intellectual content,” in our meaning of the term, must be one 
which is not thus self-inclosed, which has relations with wider 
spheres of life, and which leads us on to thoughts beyond the 
accustomed reaches of our minds. But this idea of the intellectual 
life has been expressed with unapproachable precision and delicacy 
by Cardinal Newman. He says: 

There is no enlargement unless there be a comparison of ideas one with 
another, as they come before the mind, and a systematizing of them. ... . 
And therefore a truly great intellect, and recognized to be such by the common 
opinion of mankind, . . . . is one which takes a connected view of old and new, 
past and present, far and near, and which has an insight into the influence of all 
these one on another; without which there is no whole and no centre. It 
possesses the knowledge, not only of things, but also of their mutual and true 
relations; knowledge, not merely considered as acquirement, but as phi- 
losophy.* 

This familiar passage may serve as a criterion of what we mean by 
“intellectual content.” 

If it is the emotional content which unites literature to the 
other arts, it is the intellectual content which supplies the bond 
between literature and philosophy. Incidentally, I may remark 
(though I have no doubt this has been pointed out before) that 
Newman has, in the chapter from which I have quoted, drawn with 
fineness that distinction which DeQuincey recognized, but bungled 
by his use of the unfortunate terms “literature of knowledge” and 
“literature of power.” 

There has of late been a distinct and, I think, altogether salutary 
reawakening among college teachers of English to the importance 
of this intellectual aspect of literature. More and more the 


t The Idea of a University, Discourse VI, section 5. 
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tendency has been to lay stress in our courses upon those works 
which are primarily or in large degree the vehicles of ideas. Oddly 
enough, the most striking movement in this direction has con- 
cerned itself with the work in Freshman English. I refer, of course, 
to the many books of representative essays by various authors, 
dealing with some of the important results and guiding principles 
of human speculation and endeavor, the aim being to provide a 
basis for composition and to arouse in the undergraduate, at the 
outset of his college course, a genuine enthusiasm for the things 
of the mind. Usually some principle of orderly grouping, on the 
basis of similarity or contrast in the point of view, is observed. 
To his surprise, the Freshman is shot into an atmosphere of high 
intellectual pressure. Here is a “‘conflict of ideas’”’ as vigorous and 
challenging as he encounters in his debating societies, but purged 
of the factitious quality, conducted in a humane spirit, and guided 
by higher motives than the winning of a “decision.” Of the 
underlying theory, in so far as it concerns the pedagogy of composi- 
tion, I do not speak, except to express my conviction of its essential 
soundness and to offer the personal testimony that my least dis- 
heartening experiences in the teaching of composition have resulted 
from following this method. The credit for the most conspicuous 
championing of this theory belongs, I think, to members of our 
association, Professors Steeves and Ristine,’ who convinced many 
of us that we had underestimated the potential interests and the 
intellectual capacities of college Freshmen. 

But of course our reawakened interest in “the cultivation of 
ideas’’ brought its own excesses. Possibly we came to overestimate 
the powers of the Freshman; perhaps the diet we offered him con- 
tained too many “irritant” ingredients. And it may be that, in the 
presence of the wide expanse of human knowledge which spread itself 
in these pages before our astonished eyes, we ourselves gained a new 
and becoming humility. The province which, under the authority 
of Bacon, we had taken for our own, proved inconveniently spacious 
and surprisingly well populated; and the thought of being trailed 
in our explorations of this delightful region by lynx-eyed colleagues 


*See Professor Steeves’s article, “Cultivation of Ideas in the College Writing 
Course,” in the Educational Review, June, 1912, and Representative Essays in Modern 
Thought, edited by H. R. Steeves and F. H. Ristine (American Book Co.). 
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from other departments cast a shadow over the brightness of our 
days. At least, it was well that we should have been reminded 
by Professor Lane Cooper" that, after all, we probably could not 
speak with authority upon the subject of “geysers” or “the 
functioning of the digestive organs.”’ I think I have observed in 
later collections of essays or ‘‘prose of ideas’? a somewhat more 
conservative principle of selection. The reaction has led us to 
consider more closely the kind or order of ideas which constitute 
the intellectual content of literature. 

But before I venture an answer, such as it is, to this weighty 
question, let me correct a possible misapprehension. I have 
seemed latterly to limit my discussion to the “‘prose of ideas’”’— 
prose of the type of Swift’s and Burke’s and Newman’s and Arnold’s. 
While that is undoubtedly the most convenient example of a kind 
of literature marked by intellectual power, I would not be under- 
stood to imply that an equal intellectual power may not find 
utterance in the poetic manner. (Hamlet is an example.) Follow- 
ing Aristotle, we have learned to regard as the test of greatness, not 
only in tragedy, but in comedy or fiction or even satire as well, its 
“‘universalizing’’ power. And what is this universalizing power 
but an instance (to describe it by its effect) of that enlargement or 
enlightenment of the mind of which Cardinal Newman spoke ? 

To revert to the previous question: Of what kind or order are 
the ideas which we find in literature? Frankly, I think that this 
question is one of extraordinary complexity, and I offer the follow- 
ing observations with the greatest diffidence. It seems to me that 
this philosophical illumination may result from the realization of 
ideas which are altogether foreign to literature. Take, for instance, 
the idea of time. Poincaré, in his fascinating book La Valeur de la 
Science, discriminates two varieties or conceptions of time: one, 
mathematical time, which is objective, susceptible of measurement, 
independent of consciousness; and one, psychological time, which 
is subjective, conditioned by memory, constituting an element 
of consciousness. His chapter on the measurement of time, which 
deals with the problems of transforming psychological into mathe- 
matical time and of finding a common measure for time-flows expe- 
rienced by mutually impenetrable minds, affords me, for one, 
* See the introduction to his Theories of Style. 
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just that sense of intellectual expansion which Newman has 
described so precisely. Yet, notwithstanding the clarity of the 
exposition, I should never think of these pages as possessing literary 
power, in the sense in which passages of Sainte-Beuve or Renan 
possess it, nor should I be willing to admit that the substance of the 
chapter belongs to literature at all. I question, in fact, whether 
this conception of mathematical time would, in any handling, be 
suitable for literary purposes; I think that the conception itself 
lies outside the pale of literature. Observe how a great poet, medi- 
tating upon the idea of time, keeps closely to what Poincaré would 
call its psychological aspect. 


Fly, Envious Time, till thou run out thy race: 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping Hours, 

Whose speed is but the heavy plummet’s pace; 
And glut thyself with what thy womb devours, 
Which is no more than what is false and vain, 
And merely mortal dross; 

So little is our loss, 

So little is thy gain! 

For, when as each thing bad thou hast entombed, 
And, last of all, thy greedy self consumed, 

Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss, 

And Joy shall overtake us as a flood; 

When every thing that is sincerely good 

And perfectly divine, 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love, shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 

Of Him, to whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly-guided soul shall climb, 
Then, all this earthy grossness quit, 

Attired with stars we shall for ever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time! 


The conclusion I would suggest is that where the mental illumi- 
nation is accompanied by the effect of specifically literary power, 
the intellectual content has some obvious connection with actualities 
of human experience. Bacon, it wil! be remembered, found that, 
of all his works, his essays had been most current “for that, as it 
seems, they come home to men’s business and bosoms.” Thus 
we are enabled to recognize a philosophical knowledge, in the broad 
sense of Newman’s definition, embracing all knowledge, in whatever 
field, that yields mental illumination; but we are saved from the 
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error (which, I cannot help thinking, taints the criticism of Matthew 
Arnold) of usurping for literature all the good things of the intel- 
lectual life. The intellectual content of literature, then, consists 
of ideas which not only enlarge the mental vision but also have to 
do, not too remotely, with the conditions of human life—if I may 
employ a word dulled by usage but still indispensable, with the 
spiritual side of human life. In other words, there is, in my view, 
an intellectual content, a kind of thought, which belongs specifically 
to literature. Though this content, being so majestical, may not 
be susceptible of precise definition, it has its center in the inner 
nature and destiny of man—‘“‘the doubtful doom of human kind.” 

Perhaps I have made the matter needlessly abstruse, but I 
think it has a very practical bearing. Is not our selection of texts 
to be studied determined by some such conviction or intuition of 
the demands of the human spirit? It is to be observed that Hux- 
ley’s essays ‘‘On a Liberal Education” or ‘‘Science and Culture”’ 
appear more frequently in English texts than his, to me, equally 
stimulating essay “‘On a Piece of Chalk.” It is true, one may 
advocate substituting for Freshman English, or any other unit, a 
course in something else—elementary science or philosophy or 
(save the mark!) “college life.” But it would seem reasonable to 
engage other persons than professional littérateurs to teach such 
courses. Some of us are convinced that sufficient stimulus to 
sound thinking for all kinds of students is to be found in what 
is indubitably literature. 

What are the special values of this intellectual part of litera- 
ture for the undergraduate ? We may distinguish three such values 
for three different types of students. A course in Bacon and Burke 
and Newman and Thoreau—or, with the proper emphasis, in 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Shelley—is the best possible 
antidote for the vulgar notion that literature is merely an elegant 
pastime for men and women of leisure (especially women)—a diver- 
sion which serious-minded young men, with work before them, 
can very well forego. We must enforce the elementary truth 
that if students wish to know anything about human life, beyond 
what their own narrow experience gives them, they must read books. 
Is it not preposterous that suchan axiomatic precept should be needed 
in what we euphemistically call our “‘institutions of learning” ? 
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The misconception just described may be called the Philistine 
fallacy about literature. It probably represents the attitude of the 
majority of our scientific and technical students. There is a 
second mistaken attitude, less prevalent, but more insidious— 
the attitude of the dilettante. His interest in certain phases of 
literature is genuine; but it is a purely emotional interest, seeking 
only an indulgence of the sensibilities, lacking contact with the 
healthy activit‘:- of market, church, and street. The dilettante is 
a sentimentalis:, »ut there may be some tougher fiber in him, as yet 
undeveloped. The problem is to save him from the disaster, the 
bitter disillusion, which his weak emotionalism invites. Said a 
writer in the Nation some years ago: 


We all lament the venal and weak-kneed journalism for which we are so 
celebrated. Do our English teachers make any concerted attempt to catch 
the embryo journalist, and stiffen his knees, and supply him with ideas too 
costly for even the multimillionaire proprietor to purchase? Some of us are 
sorry that our literary critics have no standards; that our versifiers are so 
vapid, so destitute both of thought and of feeling; that our novelists are so 
sensational and so fond of launching theories that were exploded a hundred 
years ago. Do our English teachers make any concerted attempt to impreg- 
nate contemporary literature with the ideas of which they are, or ought to be, 
the custodians ?* 


Recently I heard a description of a “study” occupied by two 
young aesthetes at one of our eastern colleges. A marble bust of 
Apollo stood on the mantle; etchings by Aubrey Beardsley hung 
on the wall; and an edition de luxe of the writings of Oscar Wilde 
adorned the expensive bookcase. I know that these surroundings 
are very far from representative of the life of our literary youths, 
but think of their existing anywhere in the year of the world-war! 

Thirdly, for the rather uncommon young person whose mind is 
of an excessively metaphysical type, no experience could be more 
wholesome than a course in literature heavily weighted with 
thought. I do not know how else he could learn that to think 
soundly about human life, it is necessary to think in the terms 
of human experience. I do not know where else he could get that 
experience of life which alone will give his thought vitality and 
save him from the pitfalls of purely a priori speculation. 


? Stuart P. Sherman, in the Nation, May 14, 1908. 
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But aside from these particular benefits accruing to certain 
types of students, there is a general contribution of the study of 
literature to the intellectual life of all. Most college teachers, I 
think, recognize that the primary needs of the average under- 
graduate are a first-hand acquaintance with a fair amount of 
really great, enduring literature, and secondly, proceeding from, 
and formed by, such orientation in ‘‘the best that has been thought 
and known in the world,” a sense of values, of standards, by which 
sophistry may be discriminated from argument, mere rhetoric 
from eloquence, pseudo-mystical enthusiasm from insight, pretti- 
ness from poetry. I realize, of course, that any sound presentation 
of literature will not disregard the historical aspects of literary 
development, and that questions of historic origin, of influence, of 
the growth and modification of genres, may be handled in the class- 
room with fruitful results. If they open the student’s eyes to the 
phenomenon of continuity in the history of ideas, if they make him 
perceive the relative element which enters into all our judgments, 
if they quicken his sense of perfect form, such discussions are 
useful, indeed indispensable. But there is a danger that these 
methods, if pressed too far, may leave the student with the impres- 
sion that the validity of any idea is, for the enlightened littérateur, 
a matter of slight consequence. They may make it difficult for 
him to approach a work in the frame of mind in which the author 
desired it should be read. Wordsworth’s view of nature was 
simply the sentimentalism of the eighteenth century, mixed with 
Platonic ideas of pre-existence: we will remember that formula, 
and we won’t bother to inquire how general is the Wordsworthian 
attitude, how far it is sanctioned by experience, or to what ideals 
of conduct it would lead. Everything grew out of something else, 
and in turn gives birth to new “tendencies.” It is a merry pro- 
cession, and, though we don’t quite know what it is all for, we 
follow it blithely. This, of course, is only an abuse of the historical 
method. We shall not allow it to obscure for us the importance of 
that insistent question which youth puts, so crudely sometimes, but 
so earnestly—‘“‘Is it true?”’ Nor shall we forget that, as William 
James said in one of his latest essays, the end of all education is 
the cultivation of a sense of values, the ability to distinguish work 
well done from work ill done, the genuine from the meretricious. 
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THE USE OF PICTURES IN TEACHING LITERATURE 


CLAUD HOWARD 
State Normal, Jacksonville, Alabama 


The most intangible, and consequently the most difficult, 
phase of English for definite and permanent results is literature. 
It is doubtless in the teaching of this art that the teacher most 
often and most keenly feels the need of help. Probably the most 
neglected of easily accessible resources in vitalizing the teaching of 
this subject is the use of pictures. No other art, with a few specific 
exceptions in favor of music, makes such a complement to the 
art of literature. Painting and literature are companion arts, 
each complete within itself, yet each supplying beauties not pos- 
sessed by the other. 

For clearness and brevity I shall discuss the subject under 
three heads: (1) specific values in the use of pictures, (2) class- 
room use of pictures, and (3) sources of picture supply. 


I. SPECIFIC VALUES IN THE USE OF PICTURES 


1. Pictures aid in making literature appeal to pupils as a reality.— 
Here, just where literature is weak in its appeal to the mass, pic- 
tures are strong. Most pupils of secondary grade think of litera- 
ture as a dream—often a beautiful one—but a dream. Poe’s 
Annabel Lee and Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner are often considered 
fanciful images of dreamers until they are anchored in the mind by 
the substantial form of pictures. The teacher must, above all 
things, overcome this attitude toward literature. Literature’s 
thoroughgoing truthfulness and reality must be accepted without 
reserve on the part of the pupil if its spirit is to enter into and 
inspire his life. The scene of the departure of the Acadians from 
Grand Pré may mean little to the unimaginative pupil who reads 
Evangeline; but when he looks at the picture, his whole interest 
is concentrated upon the tragic situation; and the buildings on fire, 
the ships on the ocean, and Evangeline’s beautiful form thrown 
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in agony across the lifeless body of her father arouse a feeling 
of reality which causes him to accept the poem as truth. Nothing 
vitalizes literature study more than this feeling of reality. Pic- 
tures are here the best of handmaids; they transform leaden 
words into glowing realities. 

2. Pictures give a sense-impression of the literary situation through 
the eye.—So closely related is this with the preceding point, that it 
may be considered a subdivision of it. Psychological experiments 
have proved that impressions received through the eye are, for 
most persons, far stronger than those received through any other 
sense avenue. Especially with pupils the visual images are the 
most permanent. Oral or verbal impressions should be deepened 
and strengthened by the visual. The scene of little Ernest at his 
mother’s feet, gazing thoughtfully upon the great stone face, may 
be vague and indistinct to the little reader, but let his eye, upon 
turning a page, fall upon the picture with its clear figures, its inter- 
mingling of lights and shadows, and the glow of the sunset, and 
then the situation will sink indelibly into his life, to be a constant 
pleasure and inspiration. For economy of teaching power the 
picture is invaluable, for it enlivens literature by giving the most 
permanent and most interesting sense impressions—those of the eye. 

3. Details of pictures supplement suggestive description of litera- 
ture.—Most pupils who find literature uninteresting find it so 
because they do not read with active imagination. Works of 
richest imagery often fall fruitlessly upon deaf ears or blinded eyes. 
Even when the spiritedness of the production arouses a response, 
the pupils are usually content with a skeleton image and do not 
give it life completeness. Vagueness characterizes their imagery. 
Here, again, the picture is of the greatest service. Bryant’s “plashy 
brink”’ or Wordsworth’s “‘host of golden daffodils” is vested with a 
content of beauty when seen in pictures. By careful use of pictures 
the teacher may enable the pupil to read literature with active 
imagination that renders the best descriptive passages a constant 
revelry of beautiful images. Such training will aid the pupil 
greatly in entering the spirit of literature. 

4. The aesthetic appeal of pictures enhances that of literature.— 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” whether a poem or a picture; 
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and if one genuinely enjoys a painting of Hester Prynne or a por- 
trait of Annie Laurie, the enjoyment of the literature in which 
those characters appear will be accelerated. The painter’s interpre- 
tation has its message, and it often reveals beauties overlooked in 
literature. The companion art of painting should avail much in 
stimulating aesthetic appreciation of the beauties of descriptive 
literature. 

The specific values of making literature appeal as a reality, 
of visual impressions, of detailed supplement, and of aesthetic 
enjoyment, render pictures an invaluable aid in vitalizing the 
teaching of literature. 


II. CLASSROOM USE OF PICTURES 


How should pictures be used in the classroom in order to obtain 
these values? The sole aim or principle of the classroom use of 
pictures is to obtain a reaction on the part of the pupils that insures 
a vitalization of the production illustrated. In order to secure 
such reaction a few prerequisites must be observed. 

1. Isaterest must be stimulated in the production illustrated before 
the illustration is considered—A pupil whose interest has not been 
aroused in our Puritan forefathers will see little in Boughton’s 
fascinating picture of “The Return of the Mayflower” to engage 
his attention. But a few introductory words will enable him to 
enter into its spirit and beauty. The eagerness with which pupils 
revel in the pictures of a favorite production, as Evangeline or 
Enoch Arden, is a source of gratification to the interested teacher. 
Acquaintance and knowledge must precede such appreciation. 
The teacher should be assured of the psychological moment before 
introducing the picture. This will guarantee a class reaction. 

2. Pupils must be given time to see the picture individually, group 
around it associated ideas gleaned from the subject-matter, and 
reach a feeling of completeness that comes from satisfying curiosity 
and personal interest. Pictures must not merely be held up before 
the class, or passed hurriedly among them, or placed somewhere 
for students’ future reference; but they must be seen individually by 
the pupils while interest is at its height. Only at this time and by 
this means can the greatest reaction be secured. 
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3. While the pupils are thus considering the picture, the teacher 
should provoke discussion in order to correct wrong ideas or reveal 
unobserved points and beauties. Skilful questions should stimulate 
pupils to discover in the picture differences from and likenesses to 
the original in the literature. 

The time spent in these stages of securing a reaction will be 
highly compensated for by the permanency of the impression and 
by the heightened interest in the production. 


Ill. SOURCES OF PICTURE SUPPLY 


Varied and easily accessible sources of pictures make it possible 
for every teacher to obtain an extensive collection for personal 
gratification and for the interest and enlightenment of his pupils. 

1. There are valuable illustrations in most of our texts—too often 
neglected or ignored. Yet we all know from experience and obser- 
vation that a child upon opening a new book will hurriedly turn its 
pages to find its pictures, and if none are found, the child in dis- 
appointment will lay the book aside as “‘dry”’ or uninteresting. 
Elementary readers are usually well illustrated, but the advanced 
ones rarely so. One of our otherwise excellent sets of adopted 
readers is lacking in this respect. It has not a single picture. 
Texts should be well illustrated, and teachers should be intent upon 
utilizing the whole teaching power of the illustrations. 

2. The most fruitful source for the teacher is found in the pictures 
of newspapers, magazines, book catalogues, and postcards.—A large 
collection should be made from these. Only a few days ago I 
found in a newspaper a most interesting illustration of the popular, 
but fallacious, idea of the setting of ‘‘Coming through the Rye,” 
and the original, correct one of the song. The popular idea is that 
of two lovers meeting in a rye field, while the original setting is that 
of coming through the shallow Rye River. These pictures were 
far more powerful in replacing the original setting than many words 
could have been. Many such pictures can be secured by the alert 
teacher. Moreover, the teacher should possess scores of postcards 
illustrating literary scenes and places. 

3. But probably the most effective source—due to personal interest 
—is views of literary places taken by the teacher himself.—His fresh- 
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ness of enthusiasm is then communicated to the pupils, and the 
picture becomes a living reality. All teachers of literature who 
have the opportunity should take their own views of literary places. 

4. Illustrated editions of literature studied in schools are numerous 
and should be possessed by the teacher —They are worth far more 
than the outlay. 

5. Regular sets of pictures are furnished by companies.—In addi- 
tion to prints these consist of stereopticon views and lantern slides. 
Both are very helpful. But the most effective of this class is the 
motion picture. One hour spent by the teacher and class in wit- 
nessing Rip Van Winkle will mean more than many hours of class 
study. Motion pictures are beginning to make their appearance 
in the schools and are powerful agencies in teaching literature, as 
well as other subjects. 

6. Another source of illustration that should not be neglected és 
that of the pupils themselves ——Pupils are highly interested in their 
own drawings and paintings and are interested in those of their 
classmates. They may thus be trained to see the deficiencies and 
merits of illustrations. The teacher should take a personal interest 
in these and request copies for preservation and future reference. 

A teacher who gathers an extensive collection from these sources 
will find his own interest in literature deepened and enriched. 
How much greater will be the pupils’ increase of interest! Litera- 
ture will then be a reality, and, being so, it will bring richness, 
pleasure, and inspiration to the lives of the pupils. 
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OUTSIDE READING IN THE EUGENE HIGH SCHOOL 


F. A. SCOFIELD 
Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon 


The purpose of this article is not to suggest a prescribed reading- 
course, but to show how one school is encouraging its pupils to read 
more and better books by giving credit for work done outside of 
class requirements. In view of the fact that students here have 
been inclined to scatter their work and to elect semester subjects, the 
number of credits required for graduation has been raised to 17, or 
85 hours. This allows credit to be given for outside music, athletics, 
dramatics, military drill, etc., to a maximum of 2 credits or 10 
hours. In order to make it possible for those who have no interest 
in any of the above-mentioned activities to make the added 5 hours, 
an “Outside Reading” course has been opened under the direction 
of the English department. 

The head of the department asked teachers of other subjects 
to suggest books from their departments, and thus he secured a 
varied list from which he required each pupil to select a certain 
number. The total list contained about three hundred books, 
nearly one-third of which were on special subjects which would not 
interest those outside that particular department, as for instance 
books on pedagogy, books for the students taking the normal course 
and for those studying domestic arts. Care also had to be taken to 
see that no book was given if it came under the required reading- 
list for a regular English class. The students were allowed to offer 
books not on the list, but not many did so. A maximum of one 
hour per semester is allowed in credit and for this the student must 
read from four to seven books, according to the nature of the 
material he selects. Each student must keep a notebook (‘‘ Reading 
Notes,” published by Ginn & Co.) and at the end of the semester 
will make an oral report. 

At present 53 students, or about 9g per cent of the total number 
in the school, are enrolled in “Outside Reading,” the total number 
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of books to be read numbering 354. An examination of these titles 
shows that the students have selected far better literature than we 
might expect from some of the assertions we hear about the reading 
habits of high-school pupils. It was thought at first that some of 
the books were selected because the pupil knew the story and felt 
that it would be easy to pass the test, but this has been disproved 
and we are confident that everyone, with possibly two exceptions, 
is doing conscientious reading. Table I shows the nineteen most 
popular books, and the percentage of students selecting them. 


TABLE I 


NINETEEN Most Poputar Booxs 


1. Huckleberry Finn............ 23 43 
2. The Iron Woman...........-. 16 30 
4. The Call of the Wild.......... 14 26 
13 24 
6. Short History of Oregon....... 12 22 
8. Last of the Mohicans......... II 20 
9. The Little Minister........... 10 18 
11. Story of a Bad Boy........... 9 16 
12. Tom Brown’s School Days..... 9 16 
15. Captains Courageous......... 8 14 
16. House of the Seven Gables. .... 8 14 
17. Tragedy of Mary Stuart....... 7 12 
7 12 
19. The Jungle Book............. 7 12 


When the plan was announced in faculty meeting and to the 
student body one of the reasons given for the introduction of the 
course was the opportunity it afforded for the reading of vocational 
literature. Students were advised regarding certain books, if 
they were in doubt, but most of them made their own selections. 
Probably most of them chose their material for ‘‘pleasure,’”’ but 
Table III will show that some selected for both ‘‘pleasure and 
profit.” In other words, the vocational books are being read to 
some extent. The list from which the students chose their reading 
did not contain as many vocational books as was intended, partly 


. Number Percentage 
Titles Selecting Selecting 
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TABLE II 


TotTaL NuMBER OF INDIVIDUAL Books, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 


Times SELECTED 


Eggleston 


Selected Authors Titles 
eee 23 Clemens Huckleberry Finn 
Biwvan 16 Deland The Iron Woman 
ee 14 Clemens Tom Sawyer 
Sar 14 London The Call of the Wild 
ee 13 Connor Black Rock 
are 12 Johnson Short History of Oregon 
ee II Blackmore Lorna Doone 
ae II Cooper Last of the Mohicans 
10 Barrie Little Minister 
10 Stevenson Kidnapped 
ee 9 London White Fangs 
aver 9 Aldrich Story of a Bad Boy 
Eee 9 Hughes Tom Brown’s School Days 
Baws: 8 De Foe Robinson Crusoe 
re 8 Kipling Captains Courageous 
eae 8 Hawthorne House of the Seven Gables 
Schiller Tragedy of Mary Stuart 
ee 7 Cooper The Spy 
ee 7 Kipling The Jungle Book 
ee 6 Weaver Vocations for Girls 
ee 6 Harrison V. V.’s Eyes 
eee 5 Wescott David Harum 
NaS 5 Kipling The Light That Failed 
ee 5 Dinsmore Teaching a District School 
ee 5 Bunyan Pilgrim’s Progress 
yee 4 Earle Child Life in Colonial Days 
ed a 4 Black Princess of Thule 
See 4 Antin Promised Land 
a 4 Wiggins Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
re 4 Dickens Oliver Twist 
OE 4 Anderson Arabian Nights 
MS oly 4 Ollivant Bob, Son of Battle 
haces 3 Wise Recollections of Thirteen Presidents 
Mesa 3 Berry Problems of the Elementary School 
ee 3 Custer Boots and Saddles 
yee 3 Dickens Tale of Two Cities 
3 Hugo Ninety-Three 
eee 3 Eggleston and Bruere Work of the Rural School 
ae 3 Parkman Oregon Trail 
ee eee 3 Rowe Romance of Irish History 
ee 2 Irving Knickerbocker’s History of New York 
ae oe 2 Bronté Jane Eyre 
2 Waller Wood Carver of "Lympus 
2 Hawthorne Marble Faun 
Pe 2 Shinn Biography of a Baby 
re 2 Lytton Last Days of Pompeii 
eee 2 Thwaites How George Rogers Clark Won the 
North West 
ee 2 Smith Colonel Carter of Cartersville 


A Rebel’s Recollection 
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TABLE II—Continued 


a, Authors Titles 
ee 2 Barrie Peter and Wendy 
eS 2 Dressler School Hygiene 
2 Tarkington The Turmoil 
ne 2 Deland Old Chester Tales 
Diwens I Bryant Selections from Bryant 
pee 1 Boone Science of Education 
OLS ves I Kingsley The Cloister and the Hearth 
ee I Quick Educational Reforms 
ee I Poe Selected Tales 
I Victor of Salamis 
I Swift Gulliver’s Travels 
ae I Wilbur Every Business Woman 
ee I Riis The Making of an American 
en I Indians of Today 
ar I Haskins The Business of Mining 
ae I Dana Two Years before the Mast 
Se I Fetters of Freedom 
oes I Maeterlinck The Blue Bird 
_ Ae I Haskins | The Story of the Soil 
I Musical Education 
I Alaska 
“oe I Tucker Life in Ancient Athens 
ee I Synge History of Social Life ir. "ngland 
ee I Haskins The Immigrant 
ee I Irving Sketch Book 
I How to Study Birds 
ae I Eliot Adam Bede 
) I Thackeray Vanity Fair 
“ere I Barton Story of the Red Cross 
ee I Wallace Ben Hur 
_ ee I Dewey School and Society 
I Panama 
_ ee I Froebel Education of Man 
because no one was made responsible for that phase, except that 


each department gave specialized lists. 


TABLE III 


VOCATIONAL Books BEING READ 


| No. | No. 
Titles | Select- | Titles Select- 
ing | ing 
1. Vocations for Girls.......... | 6 7. Education of Man......... I 
2. Teaching a District School....| 5 || 8. Science of Education....... 1 
3. Problems of the Elementary... | | 9. Educational Reforms....... I 
3 || ro. The Business of Mining..... I 
4. Work of the Rural School. .... | 3 || 11. Every Business Woman..... I 
| 2 || 12. Musical Education......... I 
6. School and Society........... | 1 | 
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Twenty-six students, or 50 per cent of the number, are reading 
along this line, and of the 12 books selected eight are in the field of 
education. The pupils reading the latter belong to the normal 
training classes and are preparing to teach in rural schools. 

Another year will see the work greatly extended, with the voca- 
tional aspect uppermost. It is hoped that we may be able to intro- 
duce pictures showing conditions in various occupations and to 
secure vocational lectures. It will doubtless be found necessary 
to have more supervision of the work and to give everyone two or 
more individual conferences before the course is completed. 
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AN UNUSUAL COURSE IN COMPOSITION 


GEORGE K. PATTEE 
Westminster College, Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


If the teaching of Freshman rhetoric in American colleges and 
universities may properly be said to be in a state of transition and 
experimentation, then the teaching of advanced rhetoric can be 
characterized as in a condition only little short of chaotic. It is 
generally admitted that college students other than Freshmen do 
need instruction in how to use the English language, but just what 
the nature of such advanced composition courses should be is a 
problem that has not yet met with any entirely satisfactory solution. 
In many institutions advanced composition courses have consisted 
of ‘‘essay writing,” “the short-story,” “ the forensic,” “journalism.” 
The general trend at present seems to be more and more toward 
“expository writing,” but if there are any broad, fundamental 
principles that should govern the teaching of advanced, non- 
technical courses, they are not in evidence. Each teacher of 
advanced rhetoric is to a large extent blazing out a path for himself 
—and sometimes the path is both narrow and purposeless. 

Unless some genius arises and points out at a single stroke the 
most effective way to teach students how to use their mother 
tongue, this desired end can be reached only by slow and halting 
experiment, only by a careful comparison and correlation of the 
methods attempted in hundreds of classrooms during a long period 
of time. For this reason the following brief account of a somewhat 
unusual procedure, carried on in a college which I shall not 
mention, may be of value. 

The particular course in which we conducted our experiments 
was Rhetoric 3, advanced composition, required of all Sophomores. 
At the first meeting of the English department in the fall, the head 
of the department announced that from a careful survey of many 
Sophomore classes he was convinced that they contained a very 
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small percentage of Addisons, Ruskins, and Stevensons. Accord- 
ingly he had decided that for one year at least the department 
should cease attempting to teach Sophomores to imitate writers 
of the classical school. The course for that year, he said, was to 
be essentially practical; it must teach the students, just as far as 
possible, the kind of writing that they would be most likely to do 
after leaving college. Incidentally, he hoped that the course in 
itself could be made interesting. 

I do not mean to say that these objects were wholly or to any 
noteworthy extent accomplished; but after we once got started 
we did arouse more interest than we had ever aroused before, and we 
believe that we taught something really useful. 

Getting started was the great difficulty. We were so tied down 
to textbooks, to classical models, and to precedent that we could 
scarcely see beyond the limits of the classroom. The first ray of 
light came to us at a faculty meeting. When the president an- 
nounced that he was writing a report which he believed would give 
the alumni a comprehensive view of the work of the college and 
impress upon them very forcefully the need of a greater endowment, 
the junior member of the department had an inspiration: Why 
not let the students in Rhetoric 3 work up such a report ? 

That is just what we did. The Sophomores took hold of the 
work eagerly. Committees appointed by the students secured 
alumni reports from other institutions, and laid them before the 
class sections for examination, criticism, and, to some extent, 
imitation. Other committees interviewed the various college 
officers and secured the necessary statistics concerning enrolment, 
income, expenditures, and such matters. Still other committees 
contributed information and ideas about the activities and possi- 
bilities of all the departments of the college. This material—and 
there was an enormous quantity of it—was freely discussed in 
class, and every student was encouraged to have an opinion of his 
own regarding the worth of each idea, provided only that it was 
based on reason. 

After throwing away the matter that was indisputably irrelevant 
or unimportant, we took up the question of arrangement. Here, 
too, were many differences of opinion, but we did without difficulty 
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discover that certain methods of arrangement were coherent, while 
other methods were illogical. In fact, unity, coherence, proportion, 
and emphasis were all applied, though we did not always mention 
these principles by name. 

Finally, after each step had been discussed thoroughly and a 
careful outline of the whole work had been constructed, came the 
writing of the finished report. The students were at this point 
keyed up to do their best work by the knowledge that the ten 
reports which seemed most satisfactory to the department would 
be turned over to the president for examination. It may be inter- 
esting to know that the president praised these ten reports highly 
and made use of one of them after changing only three statements. 

The influence exerted on the class by this piece of composition 
was great. Each man felt that he had been doing something worth 
while, something not purely academic. He could see the usefulness 
of the task and realize that it was practical. He was writing be- 
cause he had ideas to express, and he had an object in expressing 
them well. He did not feel that he was merely juggling with words; 
he was weighing ideas in the light of his best judgment and expres- 
sing them so that they would appeal to the men whose names 
appeared in the alumni directory. English composition had 
actually become interesting. 

Our second innovation was an outgrowth of the first. The 
printing and circulation of the alumni report created in the students 
a desire to see their work in print. ‘Now that we have aroused 
their interest we must hold it,” the head announced emphatically. 
“Tf the hope of getting their writing into print will serve as a 
stimulus, then our duty is obvious.” 

Yes, our duty was plain enough, but for a long time nothing else 
was plain. What could the boys write that any editor would 
publish? Local items about athletic and social affairs would not 
do for two reasons: such work would afford little practice in com- 
position, and in addition the reportorial field was already covered. 

For several weeks we groped in the dark, but at length we 
discovered that many papers in the large towns and small cities 
were willing to publish, each week, one-column articles of an educa- 
tional or semi-scientific nature. These papers wanted nothing from 
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us commonly called college news—nothing about football scores, or 
class scraps, or rah-rah celebrations. They were eager, however, 
for popular expositions of such matters as agricultural and engineer- 
ing experiments, scientific management as applied to the farm and 
the workshop, discoveries of all sorts, methods for preventing 
accidents, and new and improved methods for doing all kinds 
of work. 

Since many of the students in this college were enrolled in 
technical courses, they had little difficulty in obtaining material 
for compositions of this kind; in fact, they most frequently wrote 
about some subject that they had already investigated in other 
classes. Several of the subjects used by the students in the agri- 
cultural course were ‘‘How to Prune Fruit Trees,” ‘“ Balanced 
Rations for Dairy Herds,” “The Work of the County Agent.” 
One student in the engineering course discussed the relative merits 
of dust preventives; he had himself seen the four strips of road 
fronting the campus treated respectively with tar, emulsion, oil, 
and water, and he showed in his article which method was the 
cheapest and which the most satisfactory. Some very successful 
subjects used by students in the classical course, the material for 
which they had derived largely from their collateral reading in 
literature, history, economics, and allied subjects, were ‘‘ Methods 
of Finding Lost Heirs,’ ‘‘The Origin of Proper Names,” “The 


Settlement of ———— County,” “Interesting Facts about the State 
Constitution,” Three typical subjects chosen by students in the 
mining course were “ Miners’ Superstitions,” “The Relation 


between Dust and Explosions in Mines,” and “‘Safety Lamps.” 
One Sophomore who was, strictly speaking, taking no course 
at all unless it was the athletic course, presented a problem which 
seemed unsolvable until he at length suggested that he might be 
able to treat the football situation in the state in much the same 
manner that Christie Mathewson’s popular articles were treating 
baseball; his aim, he said, would be not to write news, but to 
discuss the methods of the various coaches, captains, and graduate 
managers, compare present systems with former ones, call attention 
to celebrated players both past and present, and inject a plentiful 
spice of anecdote about all concerned. He was told to go ahead, 
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and much to everyone’s surprise his writing was from a pecuniary 
point of view the most successful newspaper work done that year. 
Yes, many of our articles were actually sold, some at the rate of a 
dollar a column. 

The taste of money, even in small amounts, was very agreeable, 
and Rhetoric 3, instead of being one of the most hated courses in 
college, soon became one of the most popular. The students 
themselves began to offer suggestions for work that they thought 
would sell. We tried advertisements, editorials for the metro- 
politan dailies, jokes, funny stories, and feature articles for Sunday 
supplements. Not all that was written was published—far from 
it—but enough got into print to keep the students interested and 
to urge them on to do their best work. 

Many subjects came up in a most unexpected manner. One 
day the humorist of the Sophomore class announced that he had 
received replies in answer to an advertisement offering sermons 
and religious addresses for sale. At first the department was 
inclined to be indignant, but when several serious-minded workers 
in the Y.M.C.A. indicated their eagerness to fill this demand, they 
were given permission. As a result, eleven addresses were written, 
and six of them were sold on terms satisfactory to the writers. It 
is needless to say that the names of the purchasers were kept a 
carefully guarded secret. 

Another subject of more than passing interest was suggested 
by the Anti-Cigarette Society. This organization was offering the 
students of all the colleges in the state a money prize for the best 
essay of a thousand words dealing with the evils of cigarette 
smoking. According to the law of opposites so noticeable in col- 
leges, this subject appealed especially to the habitual users of 
tobacco. In fact, the most notorious “cigarette fiend” of the class 
did the best piece of work. A short time before, a tobacco company 
had given a motorcycle to the student who had been voted the most 
popular man in the college, the votes being cigarette coupons. 
The “fiend” of whom I have spoken constructed his essay around 
this incident. He called attention to the number of votes cast and 
the number of cigarettes they represented. He emphasized his 
statement by estimating how many years it would have taken the 
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winner of the motorcycle to smoke all these cigarettes by himself, 
and how many men would be required to smoke such an enormous 
number in a single day. Then he announced the results of a few 
laboratory experiments that he had performed. Among other 
things he estimated the amount of nicotine the cigarettes contained, 
and, after discussing the virulence of nicotine as a poison, showed 
how many men this amount would have killed outright if it had 
been administered in larger doses—and so on to the extent of a 
thousand words. Evidently this composition was considered to 
be of some worth, for it received the prize. 

The largest single piece of work that we attempted came to us 
through an instructor in civil engineering. He had been surveying 
house lots in the outskirts of the city where a new residence dis- 
trict, known as the Sunshine Extension, was being laid out, and 
he suggested that the English department write the prospectus 
which the company intended to distribute. The idea attracted 
both department and students. Although the president of the 
company was skeptical as to our ability to satisfy him, he readily 
promised to give us all the data required, and in addition he agreed 
to pay us a modest sum for our work if by any chance it should 
please him. 

We handled this matter in much the same way that we had 
previously handled the alumni report. First, models were secured 
and criticized; then the students, who were for the most part 
prospective engineers, or farmers, or architects, or landscape 
gardeners, visited the ground and examined its possibilities. They 
looked for desirable features—and they found them. I'll guarantee 
that the promoters themselves never dreamed of half the good 
points about Sunshine Extension until they read the prospectus 
that we submitted to them. At any rate they accepted our work 
and professed to be satisfied with it. 

The prospectus brought the course to a close. From the stand- 
point of the teacher the semester’s work had been difficult but 
satisfying. It had been difficult because many types of composition 
had been taught, and each kind had first to be studied and then 
explained to the class without the aid of a textbook. Moreover, 
the task of criticism had been enormous; practically every piece 
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of writing that was published had to be corrected and rewritten 
time and again. Had not the classes been small and the scheduled 
hours of the instructors few, this kind of teaching would have been 
impossible. Also, since manuscripts must always be sent to a 
publisher in typewritten form, the department stenographer had 
been indispensable. The work had been satisfying because each 
instructor felt that he was actually teaching more about English 
composition than he had ever taught before. 

The objection may be raised that all this was not literary work. 
Certainly it was not. Nor had the compositions of previous years 
been literary work. The fact is that writing with a literary flavor 
is very, very seldom produced in Sophomore classes. There was 
nothing about the course, however, to clip the wings of genius; 
there was no letting down of the bars to admit slangy diction or 
slipshod expression. Perfection of form and detail was sought as 
diligently as ever. 

The main point is that the course was practical. It taught the 
student something about the kind of writing that he is likely to 
wish to do after graduation. It encouraged him, crudely perhaps, 
but nevertheless to a greater extent than any other course we had 
ever given, to think, to investigate, to express himself; and because 
it did these things we believe that the course was a success. 
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COMPOSITION IN THE FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL 


LOUISE SPILMAN 
Madisonville High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In the agitation that is taking place with reference to the teach- 
ing of English, composition seems to occupy the storm center. 
Dr. Judd in his discussion of it becomes a veritable cyclone—or 
perhaps the better word would be undertaker. In that burial 
ground he speaks of, he has carefully laid away in their little graves 
not only the children’s human interests, but the English teacher 
as well, and stamped down the dirt. ‘There!’ said the innkeeper 
when he had hung the devil. 

But with women constituting so overwhelming a majority of 
the teachers of English in the high school, Dr. Judd surely did not 
expect to have the last word. We do not think that English com- 
position is in the hopelessly bad way in which Dr. Judd represents 
it to be. We maintain that it is entirely possible, not only to 
develop reasonable correctness of expression in the children, but 
to make them eager searchers after the true and the beautiful, and 
we shall attempt to prove it. 

Let us first state definitely what the problem of the high-school 
teacher of composition is. Constant repetition of the conditions 
with which she has to contend has made it almost unnecessary to 
state that the chief difficulties are two. The majority of the pupils 
enter the first year of high school, not ignorant of what constitutes 
good usage in writing, but indifferent; they seem to lack any ideas 
worth expressing. The problem is to break down this indifference 
to good usage, and to reach the store of childish ideas that lie back 
of the apparently blank consciousness of the average child. That 
this can be done by basing the compositions in the first two years 
on personal experience developed by means of specific detail is the 
text of this paper. 
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In the very beginning it is necessary to differ from those who 
consider exposition the only practical form of composition, and 
who see in description and narration only a means to increase the 
appreciation of literature, or an over-ambitious attempt to train 
for a literary career the few at the expense of the many. If narra- 
tion and description had no other value, this attitude would be 
justifiable, but their function is of far greater importance than this. 
The first step in the high-school course must be to get at the ideas 
of the children and bring them to the surface. This can be done 
satisfactorily only by basing the compositions on personal experi- 
ence in the form of narration and description. This does not mean 
narration and description technically developed with an eye to the 
production of literary masterpieces. It does mean that the com- 
positions for the first two years should be a record of sense impres- 
sions, and not of the results of such mental processes as analysis 
or generalization. In other words, narration and description are 
not an end in themselves but a means of arousing the children, by 
developing their observation, to feel a conscious pleasure in what 
they see and hear and feel in the world around them. 

As the initial step in justifying this position, it is necessary to 
make clear exactly what is meant by the terms “narration” and 
“‘description.”” Simple narration is the form of discourse the pur- 
pose of which is to present the sequence of events. Simple descrip- 
tion is the form of discourse the purpose of which, as we intend to 
narrow down the term, is to present a picture. Narration, however, 
is often presented as a series of pictures; description often contains 
a great deal of action. The only distinction it is possible to make 
between the two is that in the one the interest lies in the course of 
events, in the other in the picture presented. The source of the 
two is identical. Broadly speaking, the only mental process neces- 
sary to produce narration and description is to receive sense im- 
pressions and reproduce them. You look at the scene, object, or 
incident, and reproduce what you see and hear. The process 
partakes of the nature of the equation, 1=1. 

Between narration and description on the one hand, however, 
and exposition and argumentation on the other, there is a sharp 
distinction. The terms exposition and argumentation are applied 
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to those forms of discourse which are records of generalizations 
and conclusions. This means a less simple mental process than is 
involved in description and narration, for it requires one more step. 
Broadly speaking again, we first receive mentally our sense impres- 
sions and then come to conclusions concerning them. What we 
express is no longer our impressions but our conclusions. This 
makes necessary not only clear seeing but clear thinking. Our 
equation becomes 1+3, or 1+3, or 1X3, =4 or § or 3, according 
to the way in which 3 enters into the calculation. In other words, 
narration, description, exposition, and argumentation are both 
forms of discourse and modes of thought. 

It is this distinction between the mental processes involved that 
is the psychological basis for the teaching of narration and descrip- 
tion in the first two years of high school. The children are still at 
the narrative-descriptive stage of their mental development. His- 
tory substantiates this. It is illustrated in the history of every 
nation that has a literature in the successive steps by which that 
literature developed. Early stages of literature have always been 
narrative. The great epics belong to the childhood of the nations 
that produced them. No expository prose has developed that is 
interesting otherwise than historically till a nation has reached 
maturity. 

Experiment offers additional proof. It shows that the children, 
if they are given an opportunity to choose, prefer narration and 
description. In the English Journal for January, 1913, Mr. James 
H. Harris, superintendent of schools at Dubuque, Iowa, gives an 
account of a very interesting experiment along these lines. The 
article is entitled, ““An Inquiry into the Compositional Interests 
of Pupils in the Seventh and Eighth Grades.” The fact that the 
experiment did not deal with high-school pupils does not lessen the 
value of its application in this connection, for it is hardly necessary 
to state that the children of the first two years of high school are 
far more like the seventh- and eighth-grade children in their inter- 
ests, point of view, and mental processes than they are like the 
children of the eleventh and twelfth grades. Mr. Harris’ experiment 
showed that the order of choice was as follows: (1) narrative; 
(2) descriptive; (3) reasoning; (4) explanatory. In his own words, 
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“The demonstration that narrative and descriptive topics are 
largely preferred was conclusive.” 

All this only substantiates experience. It seems to explain very 
completely why so much of the composition seems to offer insur- 
mountable difficulties. We all know that when the compositions 
take the form of exposition in the first two years, the results 
are never satisfactory. There is lacking the active and sponta- 
neous interest that is the breath of life to composition. My 
own experience has been that the teaching of narration and 
description produces an ever-widening horizon of interest and 
pleasure. 

Determining the form that composition shall take, however, 
only clears the ground for a beginning, for the secret of teaching 
narration and description is to develop them by means of specific 
detail. That is, the compositions are to contain no vague con- 
clusions or glittering generalities, but the details of what the 
children actually saw, or heard, or felt, that led to the conclu- 
sions or justified the generalities. The practical value of this is 
that it gives the children command of an almost unlimited 
amount of material. Instead of a single unsatisfactory summary 
sentence, they write half a page or a page of detail. How important 
it is that this should be possible, every teacher of composition 
knows. 

The next step forward comes when the children learn that the 
use of specific detail gives them an infallible means, easily handled, 
of arousing and holding the interest of their audience. They come 
to understand from their own experience that what lies back 
of the use of specific detail is the fact that it makes their readers 
or listeners see a mental picture and that the direct result of 
this is to arouse immediate interest. There is now established 
for the children the motive of an interested appreciative 
audience and this is the greatest stimulus there is for composition 
writing. 

The third value of specific detail is the fact that when the chil- 
dren have learned its full significance, their powers of observation 
begin to grow by leaps and bounds. They begin to see what they 
never saw before, to hear what they never heard before, to feel 
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what they never felt before. They develop a conscious pleasure in 
the world around them that deepens and intensifies with the very 
fact of its existence. When the children have reached this point, 
there are no difficulties left worth the name. They have disappeared 
over night. One of the most interesting and most astounding facts 
connected with the teaching of composition is this strange truth, 
that while accuracy of expression can never be attained if the aim 
is directly for it, it suddenly appears as a by-product in the realiza- 
tion of some broader purpose. 

However, important as all this is, nothing is so important as 
the fact that the children learn to appreciate sincerity. They 
learn that the great essential is to tell the truth. They are quick 
to recognize and appreciate a really truthful presentation of a 
familiar experience, and hand in hand with this comes an under- 
standing of the futility of insincerity and make-believe. The 
compositions in which they take the most enthusiastic interest 
are the successful presentations of the commonplace everyday 
experiences that are familiar to all. Among the compositions 
reproduced below, none was received with more surprised delight 
than was “Doc and the Farmer Boy,” which described a situation 
familiar to all, even in some cases from direct participation. I am 
sure that it is not claiming too much to say that that little com- 
position gives a dignity and feeling to the occupation of ploughing 
that is realized by everyone who reads it, or hears it read. In the 
words of Mr. Chubb, and I wish I had said them first, ‘Work in 
description or narration involves much more than mere observance 
of the rules of grammar and rhetorical construction: it is at once a 
training of the eye to see, the mind to discriminate its objects and 
impressions, the heart to report its feelings of beauty and delight, 
the conscience and memory to be true to fact.” 

The group of compositions offered below in illustration is not 
comprehensive. Space has limited the choice. They are typical 
examples, however, of childish effort, not to produce a literary 
masterpiece, nor a series of faultless sentences, but to reproduce the 
truth. They have been printed as they were written, with faulty 
spelling, punctuation, and awkward: wording. I sincerely hope 
that others will find them interesting. 
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First Year. Narration 


One of thezearly assignments solely for the purpose of developing specific 
detail. Choice of subject: (1) The milkman brought in the milk. (2) The 
grocery boy brought in the groceries; or any kindred topic. All special inci- 
dents barred to center the interest in the commonplaceness of the happening. 


THE CONDUCTOR 


As the car stopped, with the hiss of the air-brake, the conductor leaned out, 
with his left hand on the bell-rope, and helped a lady to mount the steps with 
his right. After he had jerked the bell-rope, he slowly followed the lady into 
the car. She was engaged in conversation with a friend and did not notice him 
approaching. He said, “Fare please,’ in a polite tone; the lady looked up, 
said, ‘Oh!”’ and began fumbling in her purse. The conductor, his hand grasping 
a strap, gazed obligingly out of a window. The lady, having found a dollar, 
handed it to him and murmured, “Zoo-Eden-Avondale, please.” The con- 
ductor began dealing out change from his money-belt. He handed her the 
ninety-five cents and asked the name of the transfer, which he punched carefully 
in three places. The little bits of paper from the punch fluttered down on the 
lady’s dress. She gave her dress three consecutive brushes, indignantly. The 
conductor, meantime, had sauntered out on the platform, after he had rung up 
the fare, and, leaning back, he adjusted the trolleys with infinite skill. 


THE GROCERY BOY 


The grocery boy drove up to the house in a rattling old wagon which looked 
as if it needed a good coat of paint. The boy jumped down from his perch on 
the seat and jerked the basket off, little caring whether the eggs broke or not. 
He had a mop of hair which reminded one of carrots. It was surmounted by 
an old cap rakishly set on. His face was generously covered with large, brown 
freckles, in the midst of which gleamed two very merry blue eyes. 

He perched the basket on one shoulder and went whistling loudly around 
the house to the kitchen. He rattled the door-knob and lustily called out, 
“‘Gros-a-ries!”” When the door was opened, he thumped across the fioor 
to the table and set the groceries down with a bang. The door was given a 
hard slam and he was oft to his wagon whistling a merry tune. 


Assignment.—Subject: A game. Composition must contain details of 
action. The incident must be narrowed down to a single incident with a center 
of interest. Explanatory beginning to be avoided. 


A HUNT IN THE PLAYHOUSE 


After all were safely inside the dingy one-room playhouse crouching and 
lying in various uncomfortable positions the nearest one tied the door by 
means of a strong cord. Behind the barrel, behind the gasoline can, under the 
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bench and in dark corners; all were favorite and hasty resorts of the excited 
participants. Presently a loud thud was heard at the door followed by sup- 
pressed giggles from within. Then all was silence. Before we realized what 
was happening the outside covering of the shattered remnant of the window 
was ripped off. Then came a hard struggle by those inside. After much tug- 
ging and pulling a voice from without was heard to say “I’m not going to play. 
It is not fair to tie the door and I shan’t try any more.’”? Whereupon the door 
burst open and out rushed a laughing group. 


Assignment.—Choice of subject: At the barn. At the pond. In the play- 
house. The composition to begin with description. 


FUN IN THE PLAYHOUSE 


Smoke poured out of the hut in Johnny’s back-yard. It was thick, grey, 
pungent smoke. It came through every crack and crevice in the walls and 
these were many. A great belch of it came out as the board which served as a 
door was thrown rudely open. 

Two very small boys rushed out. Their faces were streaked with soot and 
dirt. A grimy fist was in each eye from which water washed clean streaks on 
their faces. They were sneezing and gasping for breath and if they had been 
your own sons you would not have recognized them. 

Johnny was the first to find his voice. He said, “It’s most quit now. 
Lets go back in.” 

“All right,”’ said little Jim, and turning they re-entered the hut from which 
soon came the excited chatter of voices. 


Assignment.—Subject: Small children at play. Composition to contain 
conversation. 
INDIAN TIMES 


“There is a pale face!’’ cried one of Indians, pointing at a smaller boy 
than any in the tribe. 

“Capture him! Capture him!!,” cried several Indians, at once. 

The small band crossed the street, waveing ropes and clubs as they ran, 
and giving the fiercest warhoops, that you ever heard. 

They seized the dazed boy before he had time to run. Paying no attention 
to his protests, they bore him to a large empty lot. 

“Better let me go,” said the white captive. 

“Shut up! The worst is yet to come,” said one of the red men. 

The band stopped at a small tree, and began to tie their captive to it. 
Seeing what they were doing the little fellows face puckered up, and he began 
to cry. 
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When he began to cry, the hard hearts of the Indians softened. 
“Ah! Let him go,” said one of them. 
“Sure. We don’t want a cry-baby, anyway,” said another. 


Two compositions satisfactorily rewritten by adding specific detail. The 
special interest of these compositions, contradictory as it may seem, lies in their 


mediocrity. 


THE GAME IN THE BARN 


Original Composition 


One rainy day we played a game 
of Grey Wolf in a large barn. The 
wolf was hiding. We all climbed up 
the long latter into the smothering 
hay-loft and slid down a dusty hay- 
chute. The wolf heard us so we 
crawled through a hole, through many 
spider webs, into a separator room 
and locked the door. 


In one corner of the room there 
was a very large table covered with 
thick dust and cob-webs. There was 
some hay hanging from the ceiling 
over the table. In another corner 
there was a very, large tank and also 
dusty, with a small hole in it allowing 
a ray of light into the darkness. 


The wolf came and tried to open 
the door. He said, “I won’t play. 
That is not fair.” We opened the 
door and rushed out, and went run- 
ning after him. 


Corrected Composition 


The wolf put his head in his arms 
and leaned against the door and 
started to count loudly. Helen, 
Edith, and I climbed up the ladder 
very hurriedly, stepping on each 
others fingers and jumped into the 
hay. The wolf called, “Ready?” 
He heard our steps in the hay so we 
all rushed for the hay chute and slid 
down very quickly and crawled 
through many spider webs, into a 
separator room and locked the door. 

Helen scrambled into one corner 
and sat on a dusty table overhung 
by hay, Edith into another corner 
and climbed into a large, dark tank 
with a small hole allowing a ray of 
light into the darkness. I stood in 
front of the door with my feet on the 
separator, so that the wolf could not 
get in should the lock come open. 

The wolf came and tried the door 
but it would not come open. He 
rattled the knob, pounded on the door 
with his tightly folded fists, kicked it, 
but still it would not come open. We 
were very much pleased to see that 
he could not get it open and we all 
laughed aloud. The wolf called, 
“That is not fair. I won’t play.” 
We broke open the door and went 
running after him. 
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A SATURDAY MORNING 


Original Composition 
One morning about eight oclock 
I heard my friend call for me. I went 
to the door and he said, “Come on 
out and play.” I told him I would 
be out in a minute and went in the 
house and put my coat and hat on. 


We walked down to the corner 
where the other boys were. All of 
us wanted to play a different game, 
but finally we all decided to play 
“Go, Sheepie, 


We chose two captains and they 
each chose a side. We then pitched 
up a nickel to see which side should 
go out first. 

The side I was on won and got 
to go out first. Our captain took us 
up the street and hid us in some lady’s 
yard. Before he went we decided to 
have three signals, red, blue and 
green. Blue ment the other side was 
coming, red ment they were close and 
it was dangerous. Green ment that 
they were far away and for us to 
watch for the signal to run. 

After a little while had passed we 
heard our captain call, “Blue.” In 
a little while he called, “Red,” and 
we crouched back farther in the yeard. 

After a little while more we heard 
him call, “Green,” and we crouched 
ready to run at the word. 

In a few minutes we heard him 
cry, “Go, Sheepie, go.”” and we ran 
out of the yard and away like fright- 
ened deer. We could hear the other 


Corrected Composition 


Our side was the first to go out 
in a game of “‘Go Sheepie, Go.”” We 
went up the street whistling merrily 
and bound for a good time. We went 
around the corner and then sneaked 
back and hid in some lady’s yard. 
We hid in a large coal shed and shut 
the door. 

We decided to have three signals 
red, blue and green. Blue meant that 
the other side was coming, red meant 
that they were close and that is it was 
dangerous, green meant that the 
other side was far away and for us to 
listen for the signal to run. 

We were talking when all at once 
we heard our captain call, “Blue,” 
and that silenced us at once. Soon 
he called, ‘‘Red,”’ and we crouched 
in the shed like frightened mice. 


In a little while we heard him 
call, “‘Green,” and we opened the 
door and slipped around the house 
ready to run at the signal. 

“Go, Sheepie, go!” The sound 
was as fast as that of a pistol and we 
sprang away like frightened deer. 
We ran swiftly down the street, and 
we could hear the other side coming 
down another street and that made 
us run the faster. We won by a 
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side coming down another street and narrow margin and that made us 
that made us run the faster. We got very happy. 

in to the base just a second or so 

before the other side came in and 

were happy to think we would get to 


go out again. 
Second Year. Description 


One of the early assignments.—Subject: A building. Special problem, to 
avoid giving information and to make the composition purely descriptive by 
making the time definite. The description must have a stationary point of 
view. Test question for each detail: Is this true all the time (information), 
or only at the time represented (description) ? 


THE WALNUT HILLS BRANCH LIBRARY 


Original Composition 

The bright electric light streamed 
from the windows and doors, and from 
the tall carved iron lamps, which 
stood up like sentinels on each side of 
the six steps leading to the vestibule. 
At the top of the steps were two large 
fluted columns with carving at the 
tops. From each side of the vestibule 
were two square half columns. At 
the background were the doors, half 
glass and wood. The main part of 
the building stood up high with a 
triangular shaped roof silhouetted 
against the dark blue grey sky. The 
wings on each side of the building 
were plain and square in shape, not 
as high as the main part with three 
windows in each section. The color 
was a white grey ornamented with 
squares of darker bricks, and relief 
carvings. 


Corrected to Make the Time Definite 


The bright electric lights streamed 
from the windows and doors, and from 
the tall carved iron lamps, which 
stood up like sentinels on each side of 
the six steps leading to the vestibule. 
At the top of the steps two fluted 
carved columns cast pale shadows 
between. At the background the 
glass doors glimmered brightly and 
crystal-like. The main part of the 
building stood up high with a tri- 
angular shaped roof silhouetted 
against the dark bluish grey sky. 
The square wings on each side stood 
out a dull white grey with the soft 
light from the three windows in each 
illuminating the scene. 


One of the early assignments.—Choice of subject: Driving through a cov- 
ered bridge. Passing under an electric light at night. A wave breaking on 
shore. Purpose of assignment, to reproduce the real truth of the circumstance 
(sound, shadow, etc.), without a previous hint. 


THE SLEIGHING PARTY 


The moon flooded the clear, cold night with a bright light, making the 
valley, and the long, gray, covered bridge as light as in day. 
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The music of the sleigh-bells sounded in the distance growing nearer and 
nearer, until it was accompanied with the ring of horses’ hoofs’ and the merry 
laughter of the sleighing party. Louder and nearer skimmed the sleigh until 
the tramp of the horses’ told that they had entered the covered bridge. 

Then the air was filled with the screeching and screaming of the runners 
over the bare boards and the loud tramp of the horses. First the tramp was 
loud then fainter telling that they had neared the middle, then loud again 
until the air was filled with the music of the bells and the music of the sleighing 
party floated fainter until it faded away on the other side of the hill. 


A SNOWSTORM 


The old-fashioned gas street lamp flickered and sputtered as the wind 
drove little particles of snow into the flame. The snow fell softly and heavily 
and already the bare limbs of the trees stretched white and ghostly in the little 
circle of light thrown by the lamp. 

The soft scrunch! scrunch! of footsteps grew louder and louder and a 
man came quickly within the light. He was walking swiftly and carefully, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets and his collar turned up about his ears. 
His hat and shoulders were already thickly powdered with the feathery snow. 
His shadow, growing shorter and shorter as he neared the light moved jerkily 
behind him. Then suddenly as the man passed the lamp, his shadow switched 
around in front of him, bobbing and lengthening grotesquely as the man passed 
into the semi-darkness beyond the lamp. 


THE WAVES ON THE SEA SHORE 


The long stretch of sandy beach was washed incessantly by the roaring 
foaming waves of the ocean. They came splashing and foaming up the sloping 
beach, then finally exhausted went rippling back filling up little holes on the 
shore and making a dark wet outline on the hot sand of the beach. 

They flowed back into the ocean just in time to meet another tide of rushing 
foaming waves which broke roaring and tumbling over each other and then 
with a rippling sound ran up the sloping beach farther than the tide before it. 


The writer of the following composition is a country girl whose father 
is a truck farmer. She often helps him in the field. 


Assignment.—Choice of subject: A person at work. Composition must 
contain no explanation. 


DOC AND THE FARMER BOY 


The farmer boy threw the harness on old Doc, hung the water jug on the 
hames, and springing to his back slowly started towards the cornfield to plow. 
He hitched the horse to the plow and with a loud, ‘‘Get-Up! there!’ started 
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down one of the long rows of dew laden corn. The boy with the lines about his 
neck, fixed the plow at the right depth in the ground and urged old Doc on a 
little faster. The green blades parted and let the old horse and the plower 
through, then closed again. The horse nibbled at the blades of corn and they 
flew back and hit the boy in the face and sprinkled his shoulders with dew. 
They piled the damp earth close around the roots of the corn for it was to be 
the final plowing. The rustling of the corn blades and the muffled steps of the 
horse were the only sound made as they passed through the row. The merry 
whistling of the boy ceased and with a, ‘Whoa! Ha-aw,”’ the horse was turned 
around and they were ready to start back, across the field. 


The boy who wrote the following composition was an excellent runner. 
He afterwards became one of the champion swimmers of the city. 
Assignment.—Same as above, “Person at work.” 


THE MILE RUN 


“Last lap. Sprint!’ came from the throats of all. A man with a red C 
on his shirt held the lead, working hard. He tried to sprint, but had no wind. 
Some persons in the crowd shouted encouragement, but he heard nothing. 
The crowd was a dull blur. All that he could see was the track which tilted or 
seemed to tilt up ahead of him. Half way around he stumbled, and almost 
fell, from sheer exhaustion. He was staggering wildly, his breath coming in 
queer gasps. He dug his shoes into the resin and tried to regain his stride. 
By the time he had succeeded in this, he heard the dull thud of foot-steps 
behind him. His eyes turned and the muscles of his legs and chest jerked and 
tugged. He kept his eyes on the track and counted to keep his stride. When 
he came upon the stretch his feet sometimes hit the track too soon; sometimes 
the track dropped down, almost out of reach. Now he was still in the lead, 
running with mouth wide open, and eyes half shut, close to the finish. There 
was one awful second when the tape seemed to fade in the distance. When 
he was least expecting it, he felt it break across his chest. He dropped exhausted 
to the side of the track. He had won the race! 


Written in an advanced class but too good an example of specific detail 
to omit. It tells exactly what the writer saw and not what she knew from 
what she saw. 


GOING UP TO CONEY ISLAND 
(On the Ohio River near Cincinnati.) 


Thro’ the window of the dancing salon showed the back of a piano. Over 
it bobbed the light hair of the strenuous banger, at one side a pair of hands 
beat a rapid tattoo on an unseen drum. Above, slowly revolved the heads 
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and arms of the dancers, held as stiffly as possible, either rigidly extended or 
cramped close to their shoulders. Still farther above, the highly polished ceiling 
reflected the hats or bare heads of the crowd below; another room of people 
dancing on their heads. The piano groaned out the seventh repetition of a 
popular tune, the drum pounded out a deafening accompaniment. A profusion 
of blond curls passed leaning on the shoulders of a green and brown checked 
coat and in the ceiling above a blue feather danced with a head of brown hair. 
A black ostrich plumed hat waltzed by with a fiery mop; in the ceiling their 
doubles hopped and glided. The music banged on; red, purple, green and 
orange hats passed with black, brown or yellow heads, and the ceiling was 
covered with red, black, yellow and purple moving spots. The dancers hitched 
into view, jerked around in a turn, and hitched away to appear and reappear 
again. The piano at last stopped, the drum gave its ending beat, the heads 
slowly ceased to revolve and in a few seconds the ceiling reflected only the 
lights and the polished floor below. 
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BETTER SPEECH WEEK AT MONTEVALLO 


We teachers of English had labored industriously for correctness in 
writing and speaking. We had accomplished something on the side of 
writing by persuading the faculty to consider themselves teachers of 
composition as well as ourselves. We found the problem of speech 
habits almost baffling. In spite of regular explanation and drill in class, 
in spite of frequent round-table discussions among older classmen, 
speech defects would prevail. In order to enlist the wills of the students, 
to supplement the class instruction, we established last spring Better 
Speech Week. We purposely had it follow Better Babies Week, Health 
Week, Fashion Week, upon all of which we modeled our plan. 

First, we requested each of our fifteen sections in English to choose 
a representative whom they considered best in spoken English. Need- 
less to say, these students considered themselves highly complimented 
and they began immediately to improve their speech habits. With these 
representatives as a council, we fashioned and conducted our Week. We 
planned several posters to appear successively upon a bulletin board 
placed for this purpose. The first poster was an announcement of the 
Week and its plan. Another had at the top, in colors, the “Dutch 
Cleanser’? woman, with dictionary in hand and this underneath the 
picture: ‘‘Webster’s Unabridged chases ain’t.” Another, called 
“Swat the fly,” represented a hand with a fly-swat about to strike 
several flies named “I am so enthused,” ‘“‘Has the bell rang?” “I have 
got a book,’ etc. Still another poster had the word “‘cute”’ in the center 
with arrowheads leading from it to pictures of various things to which 
“cute” is applied—clothes, a boy, a cabin, an automobile, etc. Another 
bit of preparation was the collection from all the students during the 
week preceding of observations of current mistakes in English, selecting 
the most common and posting the list on the bulletin board. 

Throughout the Week the classes represented dramatically on the 
campus during recreation hour some of the expressions on the list 
mentioned above. Each class was represented twice; for instance, the 
Seniors appear Monday and Thursday; the Sophomores, Monday and 
Friday. At the end of each performance, an opportunity of guessing was 
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given. Some of the mistakes were represented thus: ‘‘I was well raised”’ 
—a girl lifted on a see-saw arrangement; “She carried me to the moving 
picture show”—a small girl in a large girl’s arms; “She sat on me.” 
At the end of the Week, a chapel hour was devoted to the subject, with 
only students in charge. At the close of the discussion, the class which 
had been most clever was given honorable mention, and the student 
who had guessed the most mistakes was given a dictionary for a prize. 

Now what were the results? For the first time our students as a body 
considered this matter seriously. For the first time, also, we touched 
that most difficult, delicate problem—the faculty’s English. Afterward 
several teachers and officers questioned me about certain expressions and 
invited me to examine their notices on the bulletin boards. 

We hope to accomplish more next year. We shall begin earlier, 
organize the English department loosely into a Speech Council, com- 
posed of active and associate members, the former being those who 
promise to use every opportunity to improve their ability to speak, the 
latter being those who promise to be careful as to their speech. We shall 
retain the council of representatives to conduct early in the year Better 
Speech Week and to formulate other such devices for keeping this 
subject before the students. We hope to send out to the parents, who 
represent all parts of the state, circular letters, perhaps from this council, 
which will insure among them a thoroughly sympathetic attitude toward 
speech improvement and any activity which we may devise on the order 


of Better Speech Week. 
CrLaupiA E. CRUMPTON 
Girts TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
MONTEVALLO, ALA. 


THE TASK OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


Discussions as to the teaching of English generally center about the 
problem, “How can we make this subject interesting to our pupils ?”’ 
Interest is indeed, today, the keynote for all educational theories. But 
I believe that teachers who discuss the problem with this idea in mind 
miss the real difficulty which one who guides younger minds has to meet. 
That problem is, “How can we make our subject truthful to the 
present ?” 

The reading of the literary masterpieces commonly studied in the 
four years of the high school, endeavors to teach literary art, as well as the 
intellectual and moral contents of the particular work studied. These 
classics, however, reveal the intellectual and moral concepts of the age 
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or generation in which they were written. Young people, who especially 
see only the present and future, lack sympathy with the ideas which 
thrilled other generations, and regard the study of them as drudgery. 

The teachers, who are prone to become atrophied by a too long 
seclusion in the study of the past, must study the present as it is revealed 
in the magazines and writings of all descriptions which crowd the 
bookstands. And in this study our powers are taxed, for no all-knowing 
critic has placed here a guide-post for us. 

The age is marked to some extent in the field of literature by a 
divorce of art and life. These two terms, of course, need definition, as 
art must seem of necessity to be a representation of life. However, by 
art I mean polish, elegance, and restraint. Democracy is the cry of 
our time and it is this same democracy which has caused the rupture 
between the two forces, both of which are necessary for the production of 
the greatest. Literature is today in America written for the people— 
the people who have not come to a realization of the finenesses of life. 
And so we observe on the one hand literary standards as adopted by such 
magazines as Harpers and the Aflantic and on the other hand, if I may 
mention that very popular expression of the people’s tastes, the Saturday 
Evening Post. In the former magazines we may observe elegance, 
grace, and refinement. The heroes and heroines (to use somewhat obso- 
lete terms) come from the cultured classes, generally the professional. 
But the spirit of our times is not so expressed. One misses in the litera- 
ture of this type that zest for all things, coarse and common though they 
may be, which young and old are showing. Gaiety is the humor of the 
age. Movement is the spirit of the age. Bergson expresses this idea 
when he defines life as change. Today nothing is secluded or sheltered, 
elegant or refined—all is huge enjoyment of every experience which can 
be encountered. The cheaper magazines, cheaper in tone as well as in 
price, have caught this spirit, and much as we may condemn the Muses, 
we may never say of them that they are dead. The business class, whose 
members are the movers in the world’s history of today, are the characters 
in the tales of the latter kind of magazines. 

Youth is intuitive of the spirit of the times. We find the young 
people flocking to the movies and devouring the popular magazines. It 
is of no avail for the teacher to say, “Thou shalt not touch.” Instead 
he must recognize the essential truths in these delineations of the people 
and yet point out the art of the finer things. It is the task of the teacher 
to make his students understand that all that is must be depicted with the 


fineness of perfect understanding. 
MARGARET THOMSON 


AKELEY, MINN. 
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EDITORIAL 


The summer of 1916 brought with it a large increase both in 
the number of courses offered in the colleges and normal schools 
Sinisinioe for teachers of English and in the number taking 
‘Courses in the those courses. This was doubtless due to the growing 
Teaching of demand for professional training, which seems likely 
ee soon to compel all applicants for high-school positions 
to have had it, and to the deepening interest of teachers themselves 
in the problems of educational aims, methods, and organization. 
The time has come apparently when exchange of experience and 
opinion as to the character and value of the courses in the teaching 
of English which are being offered should be active and general. 
As a beginning the Journal offers in the news columns this month 
a note from the director of the summer school at Dartmouth. 
Similar accounts, as well as discussions for the Round Table and 
leading articles, are invited. 


The appearance of such a compilation of “standard tests’’ as 
Starch’s Educational Measurements indicates the progress that the 
eficiency movement is making. Scales are now 
available for attempting to measure results of school 
work in spelling, English composition, reading, and 
English grammar, and they are beginning to be used by super- 
visors of instruction. The near future will undoubtedly witness 
their general introduction into educational procedure. This being 
the case, it is the part of wisdom for English teachers to familiarize 
themselves with “standard tests in English,” discover their possi- 
bilities and limitations, and bring to bear their expert knowledge 
of English and English teaching so as to provide that sympathetic 
and judicial criticism which is needed. The present is not a good 
time to play the ostrich. 


Educational 
Measurements 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NOVEMBER MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The complete program of the annual meeting of the National Council 
is reserved for publication in the November issue. By way of preliminary 
announcement it may be stated that the meeting will satisfy the most 
sanguine expectations. As headquarters and meeting-place the Hotel 
Astor is unsurpassed. Rooms of all sizes will be available. The intro- 
duction of a conference on supervision will make it worth while to arrive 
early Thursday afternoon. For this conference speakers of wide reputa- 
tion, both in English and in education, have been secured. As usual, 
the representatives of local associations will deal with current problems, 
problems which need solution and can find it through the teamwork of 
the several organizations of English teachers. Among these is that of 
examinations and objective measurements. Professors Hopkins, Scott, 
and Nielson will make the opening session on Friday notable. 

The elementary- and normal-school sections will consider chiefly the 
problem of essentials and proper organization of the course of study. 
The high-school section will take up some of the principal issues defined 
in the Report of the Committee of Thirty, which is now in the hands of 
the printer. The college section will discuss the preparation of teachers, 
graduate work in rhetoric, and required work in linguistics. The public- 
speaking section has chosen the topic of the educational values and 
organization of oral work. The library section will have an elaborate 
exhibit. Doubtless all will welcome a return to after-dinner speaking, 
if it is to the point, and the conference on training high-school teachers, 
appointed for Saturday afternoon, will provide a fitting close. 

Of course, everyone is eager to see the attendance at this first annual 
meeting in the East fully equal to that of former years. Whether it is 
to be or not depends upon the zeal and enterprise of the leading members 
of the Council. If all those who know by experience what this gathering 
of several hundred teachers of English from widely separated communi- 
ties offers in the way of suggestion and comradeship will do their duty, 
the New York meeting of 1916 will surpass all previous meetings in 
attendance. 
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SUMMER COURSES AT DARTMOUTH 


At the Dartmouth Summer Session thirty-six teachers from various 
sections of the country enrolled in the courses in the teaching of English 
Literature and Composition, which were organized under Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, teacher of English at the Technical High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts, on the seventeenth of July. These two-week courses 
which were introduced this year as an experiment, proved very practical 
and helpful. 

The literature course included discussions of such problems in the 
high-school classrooms as the teaching of the short story, the drama, 
the novel, and the poem; the value of teaching the history of literature; 
the use of annotated textbooks, and the relation of English work to 
other departments. 

In the course in teaching English composition the topics were the 
problems of oral composition, the correcting of themes, spelling, gram- 
mar, and co-operation among the different departments. The special 
feature of this course was the correcting of actual high-school themes 
and comparing opinions of them. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Bulletin No. 44 of the Department of Public Instruction of Manila, 
Philippine Islands, is called Libraries for Public Schools and consists of 
an introduction dealing with the problem of the organization of school 
libraries, followed by excellent lists of books and pictures for primary 
grades, with publishers and prices. The list of pictures includes those 
suitable for framing. Superintendent James H. Harris, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, is the author of a neat pamphlet called Measuring Primary Reading. 
The scales used were the Starch Reading Tests and the conclusions are 
interesting as indicating that a particular system of teaching reading 
seemed to secure better results than the other systems in use. Charles A. 
McMurry, of the George Peabody College for Teachers, continues his 
excellent Type Studies and Lesson Plans by issuing as No. 6 of Vol. I 
four studies in sanitation, being accounts of “‘ The Rebuilding of Vienna,” 
“‘Hamburg’s Water Supply,” “ Berlin and Sewage Disposal,” and “ Paris, 
the Modern City.” The New York City schools are well started in the 
field of educational measurements, as is evidenced by the Yearbooks of 
Educational Investigations issued by the Division of Reference and 
Research for the years 1915 and 1916. These include a number of 
standard texts such as the Thorndike Handwriting Scale, the Ayres 
Spelling Scale, the Courtis Arithmetic Tests, and the Harvard-Newton 
Composition Scale. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE REPRINTING OF EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In The Nation for May 4 there appeared an interesting contribution 
from Professor Percy H. Boynton, of the University of Chicago, on 
“The Neglect of American Literature in American Colleges.” He 
declared that it is the duty of the American professor to make university 
training contribute to American nationalism and American consciousness. 
Now comes Professor Carl Holliday, of the University of Montana, with 
a definite suggestion as to how this can be done. He explains in School 
and Society for August 5 that he would have “a fund for the reprinting 
of American literary efforts previous to, say, 1835.”’ He thinks that 
the sum of ten to twenty thousand dollars could provide for the reprint- 
ing of every book of social, literary, or political importance written 
during the first two centuries of our national existence. This material 
could be supplied to the schools at cost and thus all the pupils could be 
familiarized with this original material and thus come to know the 
character of those who founded the nation. 


THE TRAINING OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


In School and Society for September 16 Professor A. B. Wolfe, of the 
University of Texas, sets forth some interesting views with regard to 
“The Graduate School, Faculty Responsibility, and the Training of 
University Teachers.’’ He hopes that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors will consider not only how academic freedom can be 
obtained, but also what the college teachers will do with it. “Democracy 
of control will work no better in an uneducated university faculty than 
it does among the uneducated masses in civic affairs.”” At present 
college instructors know all too little concerning the purposes and 
organization of higher institutions. Professor Wolfe would require a 
broader training in the graduate school, including at least one course 
in the general theory and policy of education, one course in the peda- 
gogical and educational relations of his own subject, and a course on 
college and university problems of the present day. ‘The whole spirit 
of graduate instruction should undergo radical change, under a frank 
recognition of the fact that scholarship is not an end in itself, but is a 
means, which should be subject to constant adaptation, to social ends.”’ 


PROS AND CONS OF THE DEWEY PHILOSOPHY 


The editors of School and Home Education in the number for Sep- 
tember announce that because of its great importance, Professor Dewey’s 
book on Democracy and Education will be discussed at length in forth- 
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coming numbers of that periodical. By way of beginning, Professor 
Bagley reminds his readers in the editorial columns that he criticized 
some time ago Dewey’s Schools of Tomorrow on the ground that it gave 
small place for the systematic mastery of race experience in education 
and because of its attempt to reconcile all the dualisms of philosophy. 
Some, at least, of the schools operated upon the basis of Dr. Dewey’s 
theories can be convicted of weak discipline and other expressions of 
soft pedagogy. 

In the same number of School and Home Education appears a com- 
parison by T. S. Henry of Dewey’s Democracy and Education with 
Yocum’s Culture, Discipline, and Democracy, which appeared in 1913. 
The writer finds both volumes somewhat difficult to read, though for 
different reasons, and, on the whole, is inclined to regard the contribution 
of Yocum as greater than that of Dewey on the ground that Yocum has 
approached the subject from the point of view of the science of education 
and has pointed out the need of requiring, on the part of children, the 
mastery of certain knowledge and skill because of their value to the 
community. He thinks the Dewey philosophy incomplete and also 
overemphatic on the side of immediate interest. 


OUR OLD FRIEND, THE EXAMINATION 


Whatever Associate Superintendent William McAndrew, of the New 
York City schools, has to say is listened to with delight because of its 
concreteness and pungency. This is true of his address delivered before 
the Secondary School Department of the N.E.A. in July on the subject, 
“Our Old Friend, the Examination,” and published in American Educa- 
tion for September. Mr. McAndrew began by marshaling numerous 
examples of noted men, such as Thomas A. Edison, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Charles W. Eliot, Henry Ward Beecher, and Herbert Spencer, 
who could not pass examinations. He then passes in review the argu- 
ments usually advanced in support of the examination. The first is 
that it is a test of the student’s ability. On the basis of the evidence 
this does not hold for the examination given by someone on the outside. 
Secondly, that it is a test of effective teaching. The truth is, however, 
that it leads to cramming. Thirdly, that it is a stimulus to industry 
and accuracy. On the whole, however, it must be regarded as a poor 
incentive. Mr. McAndrew proposes to get from the examining authori- 
ties a complete statement of the purpose of examinations and then to 
find out whether the advantages claimed for them cannot be better 
secured in some other way. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN SCHOLARSHIP OF THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Following its established custom, The Nation issued on September 7 
a Special Autumn Educational Supplement containing articles on educa- 
tion and reviews of educational books. The most important article is 
that by Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, of Columbia University, on 
‘Shakespearean Scholarship of the Last Twenty-five Years.” He notes 
that as the study of a subject spreads and multiplies it is confronted 
with the large task of organization. In the case of Shakespearean 
scholarship this is the characteristic feature of the progress made in 
the last quarter-century. Notable contributions have been made in 
the field of interpretative criticism based upon scholarship by A. C. 
Bradley and others. C. W. Wallace has discovered new material in the 
field of biography. W. A. Neilson has improved the Cambridge text 
of Clark and Wright. A. W. Pollard and W. W. Gregg have corrected 
the dates of two Shakespearean quartos. The New Variorum is pro- 
ceeding under the editorship of the son of its founder. Fruitful studies 
have been made in the relations of the plays to preceding and contem- 
porary literature and in the characteristics of the Elizabethan theater. 
On the whole, the new studies approach Shakespeare with an interro- 
gation mark instead of an exclamation point. We should be proud in 
America of the progress which has been made by our scholars, working 
under direction in the graduate schools and also independently. 


BETTER SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The campaign for better school libraries is being waged earnestly in 
several quarters. Attention was paid to the subject by the Secondary 
Department of the N.E.A. in July. As a result we have in School and 
Society for September 9 the address of Charles Hughes Johnston on 
“The Need for an Aggressive Campaign for Better School Libraries.” 
Professor Johnston thinks that teachers and librarians do not press their 
demands with sufficient aggressiveness. The authorities at present are 
ill informed as to the needs. A survey of the library situation in Illinois, 
which may be regarded as fairly typical, shows that both in the cities 
and in the schools, the conditions are poor. 

In the same spirit Miss Florence M. Hopkins, librarian of the Central 
High School in Detroit, Michigan, makes “A Plea for the Library in 
Public Schools” in Education for September. She compares the equip- 
ment provided for commercial departments of our day with the scanty 
materials of the past and draws the conclusion that in the same way 
the library of the time should stand out because of its completeness. 
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She notes especially the necessity of organizing the school library under 
the control of the trained librarian so that its wealth of materials will 
be made available to the immature and untrained high-school pupil. 


A NEW WAY TO CHOOSE YOUR LIBRARY 


Moved to revolt, doubtless by the appearance from time to time of 
essays on the hundred best books, Mr. Gilbert Payson Coleman indulges 
in a bit of pleasantry with regard to the choice of library books in The 
Bookman for August. Writing of “One Way to Choose Your Library,” 
he suggests the ingenious method of selecting according to color. This 
would be simple. It would be necessary merely to pick out books with, 
say, red in the title or some suggesting that color. An amusingly varied 
list of titles results from the application of this scheme. 


ANOTHER “‘ YARDSTICK”’ 


Sherwin Cody, writing in System for August, under the title of “Tests 
to Use When You Hire,” sets forth the nature and results of a series of 
tests given to elementary-school graduates, high-school graduates, and 
employees of commercial houses—4,169 in all. The tests were arranged 
and carried out by the Associated Schools of Scientific Business, which 
are now preparing to give more. The pamphlets containing the tests 
were distributed by the U.S. Bureau of Education, and a report was made 
in its Vocational Education Letter No. 5 (March 20, 1916). The signi- 
ficance of the tests lies (1) in the objective comparison of school and 
commercial efficiency, and (2) in the comparison of high and elementary 
schools. 

Five of the sixteen items tabulated in System belong to the English 
department. In them the elementary graduates, high-school graduates, 
and employed persons scored, respectively, as follows: elementary 
grammar, 61.6, 81.25, 90.85; advanced grammar, 68.09, 77.09, 84.4; 
elementary spelling, 84.35, 95, 90.85; advanced spelling, 74, 75.97, 
84.62; punctuation, 60.8, 73.11, 73.12. 

Mr. Cody finds weak spots in the theoretical, technical grammar of 
the upper grades and in all our teaching of letter-writing. 

“In general, high-school graduates showed themselves well up to 
business employees of experience in most subjects, above them in some, 
and inferior only in the matter of making errors.” 
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REVIEWS 


A NEW-FANGLED TEXT IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


About once in a generation there appears an epoch-making textbook. 
Perhaps ‘“‘epoch-marking’’ would be a more accurate term, for the 
publication of the new text does not so much beget a new theory and 
practice as certify that a new theory and practice have been born. 

It has been evident for almost a decade that an epoch-marking 
textbook in high-school English was due. The old formal rhetoric, 
dealing exclusively with forms and types of written discourse, with 
figures of speech, with literary style, literary models and traditions, had 
died a stubborn death; but dead it was, dead as a doornail, in the belief 
and teaching of the modern English teacher. We felt sure that the 
painstaking—and painsgiving—study of perfect specimens of literature, 
of the conventional beauties and charms of Addisonian English was not 
having a noticeable effect on the language of the average high-school 
student. We conceded that it had influence on the one student deeply 
imbued with literature and, like Stevenson and Franklin—that famous 
pair of “‘sedulous apes’’—keenly zealous for literary proficiency. But 
what of the ninety-and-nine, blessed with no literary ambitions, with 
no taste for literary attainment? What of those who did not expect 
to be authors, lecturers, preachers, reporters, followers of any phase of the 
literary craft? We were sure we were not contributing appreciably to 
the future life and living of these. Dimly and uncertainly we began to 
perceive that the textbook in high-school English ought to provide a 
minimum of the most fundamental and practical theory and the maxi- 
mum of educative practice in those forms of expression most usual, 
therefore most useful, in the common walks of life. 

And with this idea, vaguely and doubtfully perceived, started the 
new movement in English teaching. The elimination of most of the 
purely formal in grammar and rhetoric, of the study of classic models, 
of “purity, propriety, and precision,” of “‘mass and balance,” of the 
“literesque”’ essay and description, the heaven-kissing oration, and the 
short story compounded strictly according to the Poe recipe—the elimina- 
tion of all this and a heap of other glorious rubbish has given us space 
for training in the oral forms of English, such as conversation, informal 
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speech or argument, explanation, and anecdotes, and in the practical 
written forms of everyday life, including social and business letters, 
telegrams, recipes, and directions—all arising, whenever feasible, out of 
the situations and experiences and needs of high-school boys and girls. 
Instead of facility in discriminating between the simile and the metaphor, 
we expect—and sometimes get—facility in discriminating between the 
comma and the semicolon. Instead of spending time on “TI love, thou 
lovest, he loves,” we spend it on “lie” and “lay,” “sit” and “set.” 
Instead of mouthing out Mark Antony’s speech, we endeavor to train 
in pronouncing “program” and “mischievous.” Instead of scanning 
verses or diagramming sentences, we try to teach the spelling of 
“separate” and “disappoint.” 

The movement toward making English an intensely practical sub- 
ject has been slow and hesitating, but it has been gradually developing 
and defining itself. Almost every text for the last fifteen or twenty 
years has shown the influence of the new theory and practice. In 
general, each new text has ventured a little farther—but slowly, for 
teachers, authors, and publishers were feeling their way. It has been 
evident for the last decade that a new textbook in high-school English 
was due—a book that would intrepidly cut loose from the old and really 
represent the new. Such a text is Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English for 
High Schools.* 

If the reviewer may trust a judgment established only upon a careful 
examination of the book and some insight into present-day movements 
in English teaching, it is the best and most complete representative of the 
new school of pedagogy in English. It is the most daring departure from 
the past and the most sensibly balanced and finely executed piece of 
work in this particular field of English that the present has produced. 

To prove that the book is what it claims to be—‘‘practical’”’ and 
specifically “‘for high schools”—requires only a study of the seven 
articles of belief in the preface and a glance through the 415 pages of the 
book. Here is a condensed statement of the articles: that a text should 
be primarily a laboratory guide; that a method of work is more impor- 
tant than theory; that practice in expression must grow out of real 
situations and involve personal experience and creative imagination; 
that good speech and writing are matters of habit and must be attained 
by repetition of interesting and inspiring activities; that the material in 
the text must not be too mature and academic; that the text should 
emphasize certain practical material, such as the writing of letters and 


*New York: American Book Company, 1916. 
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the reading of periodicals; that the compositional work must grow out 
of real social situations in the classroom and attempt to solve real prob- 
lems. 

The chapters deal with such subjects as the analysis and organization 
of material for speech and writing, the paragraph, the sentence, the parts 
of speech, vocabulary and spelling, punctuation, telling stories, letters, 
and reading of periodicals. 

Throughout, the authors have kept in mind the principles upon which 
the text is based. The work is all practical (with the possible exception 
of a little of the chapter on grammar) and it is all adapted to high-school 
pupils. The subjects for composition are concrete, practical, and 
interesting, and they arise naturally out of the discussions of the text; 
there is constant demand for co-operation and team work; the oral 
work bears a reasonable proportion to the written work; drill on non- 
essentials is eliminated and drill on essentials is well motivated; the 
models are chosen from pupils’ themes and modern writers; well-phrased 
principles of expression are scattered throughout the book, and the 
discussions and series of questions are stimulating, educative, and free 
from both pedantry and condescension; the appeal is continually to 
average boys and girls, to the natural and proper interests and activities 
of boys and girls living in America in this present time and attending 
an American high school. 

The reviewer is looking forward to the time when he shall be able to 
subject this new book to the acid test of a textbook—classroom practice. 
He believes that it will stand this test and that it will prove the best 
high-school text for the English teacher who believes in the new purpose 
and method of English teaching. 


WALTER BARNES 
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{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


Representative English Plays. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Joun S. P. TaATLock and Ropert G. Martin. New York: Century Co., 
1916. Pp. 838. $2.50 net. 

Twenty-one plays, beginning with the miracle plays and ending with Browning 
and Oscar Wilde, are included. Convenient for survey courses. 

Dante: How to Know Him. By Atrrep M. Brooks. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 387. $1.25. 

An excellent introduction is followed by a synopsis of all the important cantos 
of the Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. A useful popular treatment. 

Selected English Short Stories. With an Introduction, by HucH WALKER. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1915. Pp. 486. 1s. 

Remarkable value for the price. 

Illustrations of Medieval Romance on Tiles from Chertsey Abbey. By ROGER 
SHERMAN Loomis. University of Illinois Studies, Vol. II, No. 2, May, 1916. 

Thomas Warton: A Biographical and Critical Study. By CLARISSA RINAKER. 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. II, No. 1, 
February, 1916. 

Studies in the Milton Tradition. By JoHN WALTER Goop. University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4, August- 
November, 1915. 

A study of the “undercurrents of national feeling for Milton through the medium 
contemporary literature.” 

An Essay on Metaphor in Poetry. With an Appendix on the “‘ Use of Metaphor 
in Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’” New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 
1916. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

Examples are cited from Aristotle, Quintilian, Virgil, Coleridge, Shelley, Arnold, 
and other masters. 

English Literature from Widsith to the Death of Chaucer. By ALLEN R. BENHAM. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. Pp. 634. $2.50. 

A book of original sources from which the student may gain for himself a knowl- 
edge of the life, ideals, and spirit of each of the ages represented. 

Iacob and Iosep: A Middle English Poem of the Thirteenth Century. Edited 
by ArtHur S. Napier. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916. Pp. 4r. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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American Prose (1607-1865). Selected and edited, with Illustrative and 
Explanatory Notes and a Bibliography, by WALTER C. Bronson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916. Pp. 737. $1.50. 

A companion to the author’s American Poems by the same publishers. 

Types of News Writing. By WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 265. $1.50. 
Current examples preceded by an outline for analysis. 


A Study of English and American Writers—V olume III. By J. Scott CLARK. 
With additions by JoHN Price OpELL. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1916. Pp. 645. 

Analytical studies of style, accompanied with biographical notes and references. 

Workmanship in Words. By James P. KELLEy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1916. Pp. 333. 

The author’s views on grammatical propriety, clearness, ease, and force, with 
copious illustrations. 

American Debate. Vols. I and II. By Marton Mitts MILter. New York: 
Putnam, 1916. Pp. 467 and 417. $1.00 each. 

A history of American politics arranged by subjects, with analyses and summaries 
of the great debates and liberal excerpts from the speeches of the leaders. 

Selections from the Prose of Macaulay. Edited by Lucrus Hupson Hott. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 454. $1.25. 

All of Macaulay’s prose works except the speeches are represented. 


How to Use Reference Books. By Leon O. WiswELL. New York: American 
Book Co., 1916. Pp. 162. $0.60. Illustrated. 


Intended to enable parents and teachers to help the children. 


Educational Measurements. By DANteEL StarcH. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. 202. 
A compilation of most of the standard tests now in use and a good bibliography. 


Supervised Study. By ALFRED LAWRENCE HALL-Quest. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. 433. 
“A discussion of the study lesson in high school.” A timely survey. 
Experimental Education. By FRANK N. FREEMAN. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 220. $1.30. 
A laboratory manual, with summaries of typical results and with references. 
Economy in Secondary Education. By F. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Pp. 74. 
In the “Riverside Educational Monographs” series. 


The Study of the Behaviour of an Individual Child: A Syllabus with Bibliog- 
raphy. By Joun T. McMants. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1916. 
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A Report on the Intermediate or Junior High Schools of the United States. 
Compiled by C. C. BINGAMAN. Pp. 67. $0.50. Paper. For sale by the 
author at Goldfield, Iowa. 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. By Cuaries E. Smita. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1916. Pp. 74. $0.60. Paper. 


Casuals of the Sea. By W1Lu1AM McFEE. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 


1916. Pp. 470. 
A very striking, though somewhat amorphous, novel by a highly educated 
engineer. 


Manual for the Use of Pictures in the Teaching of English, Latin, and Greek. 
By CoRNELIA CARHART WARD. Newton, Mass.: The University Prints. 
$0.25. Paper. 

The Granta Shakespeare—The Tempest and Julius Caesar. Edited by H. J. 
LosBaN. New York: Putnam, 1916. Pp. 138 and 156. 1s. each. 
Neat and conservative in editing. 

Goldsmith's “‘The Deserted Village” and “The Traveller’”’ and Gray’s “ Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard.”’ Edited with Introduction and Notes by Louise 
Pounp. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 86. $0.25. 

America First. By JASPER L. McBRIEN. New York: American Book Co., 
1916. Pp. 288. $0.64. 

A patriotic anthology, prefaced with a dramatization of the Continental Congress. 

The Haliburton Fifth Reader. By M. W. Hattpurton. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1916. Pp. 469. 

Peter Pan. Retold from Sir James M. Barrie’s famous play. Edited and 
arranged by FREDERICK ORVILLE PERKINS. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1916. Pp. 73. $0.50. 

Charmingly illustrated and supplied with musical motives. ) 

A City Reader for the Fourth Year. By ABBy PorTER LELAND. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 288. $0.56. Illustrated. 

Selections made with reference to the experience of city children. Not so novel 
as the title suggests. 

Country Life Reader. By O. J. STEVENSON. New York: Scribner, 1916. 
Pp. 418. 

Arranged by seasons and illustrated. Both informational and inspirational. ‘ 

Treasure Trove. Edited by RicHarp Witson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1916. Pp. 256. $0.60. Illustrated. 

Brief selections intended to induce “browsing” among the standard authors. 1 

The Legacy of the Exposition—San Francisco, 1915. 

A collection of comments on the permanent influence of the Panama-Pacific 

International Exposition. 
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